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Introductory 

The  Charaka  Club  was  organized  in  November, 
1898,  by  a  number  of  medical  men  of  this  city  who 
were  interested  in  the  literary,  artistic  and  historical 
aspects  of  medicine,  and  who  hoped  to  find  some 
recreation  if  not  profit  in  dealing  with  this,  the  less 
serious,  side  of  their  art. 

The  name  of  the  Club  was  chosen  in  honor  of 
the  Hindu  Sage  whose  history  is  given  by  Dr.  Sachs 
in  the  first  article  of  Volume  I. 

The  first  volume  was  received  with  such  kindness 
as  to  justify  the  publication  of  a  second. 

New  York,  1906. 

f  Ward  A.  Holden, 
I 
Committee  of  Publication^  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 

I 
[  Charles  L.  Dana. 
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Articles  Printed  in  Volume  II. 


"  Yet  let  that passen,'^  quod  our  hoste,  "  as  now, 

Sire  Doctour  of  Physike,  I  pray  e  you, 

Tel  us  a  tale  of  sorn  honest  ^natere^ 

*'  //  schal  be  don,  if  that  ye  wol  it  here,^^ 

Said  this  doctour,  and  his  tale  began  anon. 

'^ Now,  good  men,' ^  quod  he,  ^'herkeneth  everichony 
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Books  and  the  Man. 


^ 


By  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D. 


When  the  years  gather  round  us  like  stern  foes 
That  give  no  quarter  and  the  ranks  of  love 

Break  here  and  there,  untouched  there  still  abide 
Friends  from  whom  no  adverse  fate  can  wound  or 


move 


A  deathless  heritage,  for  these  are  they 
Who  neither  fail  nor  falter  ;  we,  alas  ! 

Can  hope  no  more  of  friendship  than  to  fill 
The  mortal  hour  of  earth  and  mortal  pass. 

Steadfast  and  generous,  they  greet  us  still 

Through  every  fortune  with  unchanging  looks,. 

Unasked  no  counsel  give,  are  silent  folk ; 
The  careless  minded  lightly  call  them  books. 

Of  the  proud  peerage  of  the  mind  are  they, 
Fair,  courteous  gentlemen  who  wait  our  will 

When  comes  the  lonely  hours  the  scholar  loves. 
And  glows  the  hearth  and  all  the  house  is  stilL 


*  William  Osier.    Read  to  the  Charaka  Club,  March  4,  1^5. 
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Wilt  choose  for  guest  the  good  old  doctor  knight, 
Quaint,  learned  and  odd,  or  very  wisely  shrewd, 

Or  with  Dan  Chaucer  win  a  quiet  hour 
Far  from  our  noisy  century's  alien  mood  ? 

Wilt  sail  great  seas  on  rythmic  lyrics  borne. 

In  the  high  company  of  gallant  souls. 
Where,  ringed  with  stately  death,  proud  Grenville  lies, 

Or  the  far  thunder  of  the  armada  rolls  ? 

Wilt  call  that  English  lad  Fabricius  taught 
And  Padua  knew,  and  that  heroic  soul — 

Our  brave  Vesalius  ?  Long  the  list  of  friends. 
Far  through  the  ages  runs  that  shining  roll. 

How  happy  he  who  native  to  their  tongue 
A  mystic  language  reads  between  the  lines  : 

Gay,  gallant  fancies,  songs  unheard  before. 
Ripe  with  the  worldless  wisdom  love  divines ; 

Rich  with  dumb  records  of  long  centuries  past, 
The  viewless  dreams  of  poet,  scholar,  sage ; 

What  marginalia  of  unwritten  thought 

With  glowing  rubrics  deck  the  splendid  page  ! 

Some  ghostly  presence  haunts  the  lucid  phrase 
Where  Bacon  pondered  o'er  the  words  we  scan. 

Here  grave  Montaigne  with  cynic  wisdom  played, 
And  lo,  the  book  becomes  for  us  a  man  ! 

Shall  we  not  find  more  dear  the  happy  page 

Where  Lamb,  forgetting  sorrow,  loved  to  dwell, 

Or  that  which  won  from  Thackeray's  face  a  smile, 
Or  lit  the  gloom  of  Raleigh's  prison  cell  ? 
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And  if  this  gentle  company  has  made 

The  comrade  heart  to  pain  an  easier  prey, 

They,  too,  were  heirs  of  sorrow ;  well  they  know 
With  what  brave  thoughts  to  charm  thy  cares  away. 

And  shouldst  thou  crave  an  hour's  glad  reprieve 
From  mortal  cares  that  mock  the  mind's  control, 

For  thee  Cervantes  laughs  the  world  away  ! 

What  priest  is  wiser  than  our  Shakespere's  soul  ? 

Show  me  his  friends  and  I  the  man  shall  know ; 

This  wiser  turn  a  larger  wisdom  lends  : 
Show  me  the  books  he  loves  and  I  shall  know 

The  man  far  better  than  throuo^h  mortal  friends. 

Do  you  perchance  recall  when  first  we  met — 
And  gaily  winged  with  thought  the  flying  night 

And  won  with  ease  the  friendship  of  the  mind, — 
I  like  to  call  it  friendship  at  first  sight. 

And  then  you  found  with  us  a  second  home. 
And,  in  the  practice  of  life's  happiest  art. 

You  little  guessed  how  readily  you  won 
The  added  friendship  of  the  open  heart. 

And  now  a  score  of  years  has  fled  away 

In  noble  service  of  life's  highest  ends, 
And  my  glad  capture  of  a  London  night 

Disputes  with  me  a  continent  of  friends. 

But  you  and  I  may  claim  an  older  date. 

The  fruitful  amity  of  forty  years, — 
A  score  for  me,  a  score  for  you,  and  so 

How  simple  that  arithmetic  appears. 
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But  are  old  friends  the  best  ?     What  age,  I  ask, 
Must  friendships  own  to  earn  the  title  old  ? 

Shall  none  seem  old  save  he  who  won  or  lost 
When  fists  were  up  or  ill-kept  wickets  bowled  ? 

Are  none  old  friends  who  never  blacked  your  eyes  ?' 
Or  with  a  shinny  whacked  the  youthful  shin  ? 

Or  knew  the  misery  of  the  pliant  birch  ? 

Or,  apple-tempted,  shared  in  Adam's  sin  ?    . 

Grave  Selden  saith,  and  quotes  the  pedant  King, 
Old  friends  are  best,  and,  like  to  well-worn  shoes„.. 

The  oldest  are  the  easiest.     Not  for  me  ! 
The  easy  friend  is  not  the  friend  I  choose. 

But  if  the  oldest  friends  are  best  indeed, 
I'd  have  the  proverb  otherwise  expressed. 

Friends  are  not  best  because  they're  merely  old, 
But  only  old  because  they  proved  the  best. 


Fracastorius.* 


By  William  Osler,  M.D. 


I 

Upon  few  pictures  in  literature  do  we  dwell  with 
-greater  pleasure  than  that  of  Catullus  returning  to  his 
home  near  Verona,  wearied  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
Capital,  sick  at  heart  after  the  death  of  his  much 
beloved  brother,  and  still,  we  may  fancy,  aching  with 
the  pangs  of  mis-prised  love ;  but  at  the  sight  of 
*'  Paeninsularum  Sirmio,  insularumque  ocella,"  he 
breaks  out  into  joyful  song  and  all  his  cares  vanish. 

Fifteen  centuries  later  another  **  Bard  of  Sirmio'* 
sang  the  joys  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  *  mid  Caphian 
hills,'  and  while  we  cannot  claim  for  Fracastor  a  place 
teside  his  immortal  townsman,  he  occupies  a  distin- 
guished position  in  our  annals  as  the  author  of  the 
most  successful  medical  poem  ever  written,  and  as  the 
man  from  whom  we  date  our  first  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  processes  of  infection  and  contagion.  The  facts 
relating  to  the  life  of  Fracastorius  are  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Venice  edition  of  his  works,  1584,  and  from 
the  remarkably  full  and  critical  study  by  Mencken.*)* 
The  best  account  in  English  is  by  Greswell.J 

*  Read  before  the  Charaka  Club,  December,  1904. 

t  De  Vita,  etc.,  Hieronymi  Fracastorii.     Lipsiae,  MDCCXXXL 

t  Memoirs  of  Angelus  Politianus,  etc.,  2nd  ed.    Manchester,  1805. 
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Born  in  1484  at  Verona,  of  an  ancient  family,  the 
Fracastoria  (the  name  is  also  spelt  Frastorius),  there 
are  related  of  his  early  days  two  marvellous  stories — 
that  he  was  born  with  his  lips  so  united  that  a  surgeon 
had  to  be  called  in  to  separate  them ;  and  that,  while 
an  infant  in  his  mother's  arms,  she  was  killed  by  a 
lightning  stroke  while  he  escaped  unhurt.  He  gave 
signs  early  of  unusual  ability,  and  was  sent  to  Padua — 
at  that  time  well  deserving  the  enconium  of  Shakes- 
peare :  '*  Fair  Padua,  nursery  of  the  arts."  Here  he 
made  warm  friends  with  many  brilliant  young  men 
with  whom  in  after  life  he  remained  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy,  and  to  some  of  whom  his  poems  were  dedi- 
cated. It  is  uncertain  how  long  he  resided  at  Padua, 
but  at  the  outbreak  of  war  he  joined  the  Venetian 
forces  under  the  command  of  his  friend  Livianus,  at 
whose  defeat  and  capture  Fracastor  returned  to  his 
native  town.  There  is  no  information  as  to  his  teachers 
in  medicine,  but  Mencken  suggests  that  from  Hier- 
onymus  Turrianus  he  got  his  most  important  training. 
He  seems  very  quickly  to  have  gained  reputation  as  a 
physician,  and  his  services  were  sought  by  rich  and 
poor  alike.  It  is  stated  that  he  practised  without 
pecuniary  reward.  Poetry,  astronomy,  cosmography 
and  natural  philosophy  shared  with  medicine  his  time 
and  his  labors.  He  kept  up  an  extensive  correspond^ 
ence  with  many  distinguished  men  in  science  and  ia 
letters.  *'  He  performed  wonders  by  his  exact  knowl- 
edge of  herbs  and  simples,  by  searching  the  best  books 
of  the  ancients.  The  most  excellent  antidote,  Dias- 
cordium^  was  of  his  preparing.  .  .  .  The  age  in 
which  he  lived  saw  nothing  equal  to  his  learning  but 
his  honesty."     So  writes  the  author  of  the  Life  pre- 
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fixed  to  the  English  translation  of  the  Morbus  G alliens. 
He  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  the  country- 
near  Verona,  amid  the  hills  overlooking  the  Lago  di 
Garda.  "Here,"  says  his  biographer,  *' after  a  mo- 
derate ascent,  is  seen  the  Villa  of  Fracastor  in  the 
midst  of  a  level  ground,  yet  so  elevated  as  to  command 
a  view  of  the  lake.  The  house  is  plain  and  has  little 
to  boast  from  artificial  ornament,  but  much  from  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  situation.  It  is  of  square  form 
with  an  open  aspect  on  every  side  except  the  north. 
On  the  east,  on  which  part  the  Adige  rolls  its  rapid 
current,  hastening  from  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 
laves  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  it  commands  a  view  of 
Verona,  with  innumerable  villas  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  subjacent  plain.  .  .  .  On  the  west  the 
appearance  of  the  Lago  di  Garda  is  no  less  pleasing. 
Here  hills  rising  in  alternate  succession  meet  the  view; 
here  the  sometimes  disturbed  and  tumultuous  billows 
of  the  lake — the  charming  peninsula  of  Catullus ; 
vessels  with  extended  sails ;  and  fishing  barks  seen 
approaching  from  remote  distances ;  and  numerous 
towns  and  hamlets  seated  on  the  sunny  promontories. 
Here  our  Girolamo  was  accustomed  to  enjoy 
the  conversation  of  his  friends.  Here  he  found  that 
tranquility  and  rural  seclusion,  equally  propitious  to 
the  muses  and  to  severer  studies ;  and  here  he  pro- 
duced many  of  those  works  which  spread"  his  celebrity 
throughout  Europe  and  covered  his  brow  with  the 
wreath  of  fame."  In  a  poem  addressed  to  Turrianus, 
Fracastor  has  himself  celebrated  the  beauties  of  his 
home  *'mid  Caphian  hills." 

He  died  of  apoplexy  in    1553,  aged   71.     Monu- 
ments to  his  memory  were  erected  at  Padua  by  his 
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friend  Rhamnuslus  and  by  his  fellow  citizens.  '*  He 
was  of  low  stature,  but  of  good  bulk,  his  shoulders 
broad,  his  hair  black  and  long,  his  face  round,  his  eyes 
black,  his  nose  short  and  turning  upwards  by  his  con- 
tinual contemplation  of  the  stars ;  a  lively  air  was 
spread  over  his  countenance,  that  displayed  the  serenity 
and  ingenuity  of  his  mind."  Mencken  makes  fun  of 
this  description,  particularly  of  the  snub  nose,  and 
certainly  the  pictures,  as  the  one  here  reproduced, 
give  a  fine  Roman  nose  of  full  proportions. 

The  important  works  of  Fracastor  are  the  two  of 
which  I  shall  speak.  An  astronomical  work,  Homo- 
centrica^  with  a  discussion  of  the  old  question  of  critical 
days,  appeared  in  1538.  The  work  on  Sympathia  and 
Antipathia,  Bk.  I,  appeared  in  1548  in  the  same  vol- 
ume with  De  Contagione.  Many  fine  editions  of  the 
collected  works  appeared  after  his  death,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  six  or  seven  editions. 
The  minor  poems  are  to  be  found  in  all  of  them. 

II. 

The  scientific  reputation  of  Fracastorius  rests  upon 
the  work  De  Contagione,  etc.,  the  title  page  of  which  is 
here  reproduced.  It  contains  among  other  things 
three  contributions  of  the  first  importance — a  clear 
statement  of  the  problems  of  contagion  and  infection, 
a  recognition  of  typhus  fever,  and  a  remarkable  pro- 
nouncement on  the  contagiousness  of  phthisis. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  and  indeed  for  a  much 
later  period,  following  the  views  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  the  fevers  were  thought  to  be  due  to  a  corrup- 
tion or  putridity  of  the  humours,  and  no  very  clear  ideas 
had  been  expressed  as  to  their  mode  of  propagation,  still 
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less  of  their  origin.  The  simple  classification  into 
ephemeral,  putrid  and  hectic  forms  was  maintained, 
though  the  recognition  by  the  Arabians  of  specific 
varieties,  such  as  small-pox  and  measles,  had  stimulated 
greatly  the  study  of  fevers.  In  the  course  of  an  active 
professional  life  Fracastorius  had  witnessed  the  rapid 
spread  of  syphilis  and  repeated  outbreaks  of  the  plague 
and  exanthematic  typhus,  so  that  he  had  had  excep- 
tional opportunities  to  study  the  problems  presented 
by  them.  In  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  contagion  ? 
he  replies:  "As  the  name  indicates,  contagion  is  an 
infection  passing  from  one  individual  to  another,"  and 
the  infection  is  absolutely  the  same  and  the  virus  is  the 
same  in  him  who  receives  and  in  him  who  gfives.  A 
fire  in  one  house  destroying  an  adjoining  one  does  not 
do  so  by  contagion,  as  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used  it  is  not  a  wholesale  destruction,  but  a  change 
in  the  elements  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  brought 
about  by  particles  of  such  minuteness  that  they  do  not 
come  within  range  of  our  senses. 

There  are  three  fundamentally  distinct  classes  of 
infections:  (i)  Diseases  infecting  by  contact  alone, 
(2)  those  infectious  by  means  of  an  intermediate  agent 
— fomites,  as  garments,  etc.;  and  (3)  those  which  infect  at 
a  distance  through  the  air,  as  the  pestilent  fevers,  etc. 

He  draws  an  analogy  between  the  diseases  of  the 
first  class  and  the  putrefaction  passing  by  contact  from 
one  grape  or  pear  to  another,  the  seeds  of  contagion — 
^emznarta  contagionum — passing  from  one  to  another. 

The  contagion  through  fomites  is  the  same  in 
reality  as  in  the  direct ;  the  virus  remains  intact  and  is 
as  active  as  in  the  body  from  which  it  came,  and  it  may 
be  preserved  two  or  three  years  just  as  odors  are  kept 
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by  small  particles  which  retain  their  activity.  The 
whole  question  of  fomites  he  discusses  with  a  clearness 
new  to  medicine ;  indeed  I  do  not  know  that  the  word 
was  used  by  any  previous  writer. 

More  curious  and  more  astonishing,  he  thinks,  are 
the  contagions  of  the  third  class,  which  act  at  a  distance, 
and  seem  indeed  to  be  of  a  different  nature  and  to  act 
on  a  different  principle.  The  germs  are  more  powerful 
and  more  subtile,  with  a  greater  facility  in  penetrating 
bodies.  They  differ  extraordinarily  among  themselves  : 
some  attack  trees  and  grains,  others  animals ;  some 
attack  men  only,  others  oxen  ;  some  the  old,  others  only 
the  young ;  some  males,  others  only  females.  The 
different  germs  attack  different  organs ;  some  the  eyes, 
others  the  deeper  organs,  as  the  lungs. 

Fracastorius  draws  a  remarkable  parallel  between 
the  processes  of  contagion  and  the  fermentation  of 
wine.  It  is  not  the  same  as  putrefaction,  which  differs 
in  the  absence  of  any  new  generation,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  an  abominable  smell.  Certain  poisons 
resemble  contagions  in  their  action,  but  they  differ 
essentially  in  not  producing  in  the  individual  a  principle 
or  germ  capable  of  acting  on  another  person. 

In  the  second  book  the  special  fevers  are  consid- 
ered under  the  two  divisions  of  non-pestilent  and 
pestilent,  the  former,  characterized  by  a  milder  course, 
embracing  chiefly  small-pox  and  measles,  between 
which,  however,  he  does  not  draw  a  very  clear  distinc- 
tion. In  1505  and  1528  there  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  Italy  a  disease  characterized  by  high  fever, 
early  loss  of  consciousness,  and  a  copious  petechical  and 
lenticular  rash.  Fracastorius  gives  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  it  as  a  disease  quite  distinct  from  the  other 
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pestilent  fevers,  particularly  the  plague,  with  which  it 
had  been  confounded,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  it  as  epidemic  or  exanthematic  typhus. 

T\i^(:}[i2.'^X.^r  de phthisi  contagiosa  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  us  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  clearest  statements  on 
the  subject.  He  says  that  previous  writers  have  spoken 
of  phthisis  as  originating  in  catarrh  attacking  the  lungs, 
or  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel,  or  an  abscess  in  the 
lung,  or  the  sequence  of  a  pleurisy  or  a  pneumonia ; 
but  very  few  have  spoken  of  contagion  as  an  all  impor- 
portant  cause.  Habitual  residence  with  a  consumptive 
he  regards  as  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  the 
disease,  the  germs  of  which  may  remain  attached  to 
clothing  and  rooms  for  a  year  or  more.  He  recognizes 
the  similarity  of  the  hereditary  and  the  contagious 
forms. 

The  third  book,  devoted  to  treatment,  is  not  very 
satisfactory,  though  there  is  a  modern  flavor  in  the 
statement  that  the  germs,  which  must  be  first  attacked, 
may  be  scattered  or  broken  or  chased  away  or  dispelled 
by  antipathy.  In  the  section  on  the  treatment  of 
phthisis  he  has  not  progressed  beyond  Galen  or 
Celsus. 

By  far  the  best  chapter  in  the  book  is  devoted  to 
syphilis,  an  extended  consideration  in  prose  of  the 
subject  the  poetical  consideration  of  which  as  a  younger 
man  had  made  him  famous. 

HI. 

The  countless  contributions  on  the  subject  of 
syphilis  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  belong 
now  to  the  musty  volumes  of  forgotten  lore ;  only  two, 
possessing  perennial  interest,  appear  and  reappear  as 
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witnesses  to  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  minds  which 
produced  them.  Both  were  written  by  poets,  but  the 
better  poet  wrote  in  prose,  and,  while  not  a  physician, 
gave  one  of  the  most  realistic  pictures  of  the  disease 
which  exists  In  literature.  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  poet, 
satirist,  soldier,  reformer,  the  greatest  name  after 
Luther  and  Erasmus  In  the  Reformation,  suffered  with 
the  new  disease  for  many  years.  The  famous  treatise 
on  Gualacum  (15 14)  is  an  account  of  his  own  case  and 
those  of  his  friends,  and  of  their  weary  sufferings  until 
relieved  by  the  new  drug,  gualacum  (lignum  sa7ictum), 
the  mode  of  preparation  of  which  and  the  indications 
for  use  he  lays  down  with  the  skill  of  an  artist.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  unique  interest  attaching  to  von 
Hutten  as  a  man,  his  little  book  is  well  worth  reading, 
as  giving  a  graphic  first-hand  account  of  syphilis  as 
it  appeared  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  German 
editions  are  easy  to  procure.  One,  edited  by  Oppen- 
heimer,  was  recently  published  by  Hirschwald,  Berlin, 
1902.* 

The  other  contribution  is  the  celebrated  poem 
of  Fracastorius,  the  title  page  of  which  is  herewith  re- 
produced. Next  to  the  famous  Regimen  Sanitatis  of 
the  School  of  Salernum,  It  ranks  as  the  most  popular 
poem  in  medical  literature.  The  original  edition  is  a 
small  quarto,  issued  from  a  Verona  press  and  not  a 
very  good  example  of  the  printing  of  the  period.  To 
Its  enduring  popularity  the  numerous  editions  In  the 
Surgeon-General's  Library,  Washington,  and  in  the 
British  Museum  bear  witness,  and  every  few  years  a 
new  translation  appears  in  French,  German  or  Italian. 

*  Only  two  English  editions  have  appeared,  one  by  Thomas  Paynell, 
^533>  the  other  by  Daniel  Turner,  1730  (Paynell's  edition  revised). 
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An  English  translation  by  Nahum  Tate  in  1686  was 
published  afterwards  as  a  sort  of  supplement — with 
separate  pagination — to  Dryden's  Exame^i  Poeticttm, 
or  Miscellany  Poems,  1693,  third  part.  A  little  quarto, 
of  70  pages,  in  Latin  verse,  it  brought  to  the  author 
both  literary  and  professional  fame.  His  contempor- 
aries exhausted  the  resources  of  the  language  in  praise 
of  a  performance  whose  Virgilian  beauties  excelled 
anything  that  had  been  written  since  classical  days. 
Modern  commentators  have  been  more  critical  and 
have  not  found  the  poem  so  full  of  ''divine  graces." 
A  well-known  scholar  whose  judgment  I  asked  sent 
the  following:  "I  am  frankly  disappointed  w^ith  Fra- 
castorius's  poem.  The  Latin  and  the  metrical  pro- 
priety are  admirable,  but  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  intolerable  amount  of  'gas'  in  it,  and  I  think  he 
attached  more  importance  to  the  form  than  to  the 
matter.  I  had  hoped  he  would  have  been  more  defi- 
nite about  the  form  in  which  the  disease  showed  itself 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  remedies  he  proposes 
seem  to  me  to  be  used  more  as  an  opportunity  of 
introducine  a  number  of  soundings  words  of  trees  and 
places  in  a  setting  of  classical  mythology  than  as  a 
series  of  well  considered  prescriptions.  But  perhaps  I 
do  him  injustice.  Lucretius  with  his  account  of  the 
plague  at  Athens  would  have  given  him  a  better 
model." 

Following  the  example  of  von  Hutten,  who  dedi- 
cated his  treatise  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
Fracastorius  inscribed  his  work  to  his  friend  Bembo, 
a  Prince  of  the  Church  and  Secretary  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
As  at  this  time  the  disease  was  not  thought  to  be 
wholly    of   venereal    origin,   such   a  dedication    would 
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not  be  deemed  inappropriate.  Apart  altogether  from 
the  poetical  interest,  which  after  all  is  subsidiary,  the 
work  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  contemporary  picture 
of  the  disease,  embodying  the  opinions  of  an  intelligent 
observer  upon  its  origin.  In  one  other  point  it  is 
notable.  The  word  syphilis,  invented  by  Fracastor  for 
the  disease,  occurs  in  the  poem  as  the  name  of  one 
of  the  characters.  Nowhere  in  the  poem  does  he  say 
why  the  disease  is  called  after  the  shepherd  or  why  he 
invented  it,  but  in  his  section  on  'Me  mal  Frangais " 
in  de  Contagione,  1546,  he  says  :  "  In  my  poem  I  gave  it 
the  name  syphilis."  It  had  been  known  by  many 
names — morbus  gallicus,  mal  Fran9ais,  the  French  pox, 
the  Neapolitan  disease  and  morbus  venereus,  etc.;  but 
from  this  time  the  new  name  became  common  and 
gradually  came  into  general  use. 

To  appreciate  the  rapid  popularity  of  the  poem,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  syphilis  was  regarded  as  a  mysterious 
epidemic,  hitherto  unknown,  which  had  struck  terror 
into  all  hearts  by  the  rapidity  of  its  spread,  the  ravages 
it  made  and  the  apparent  helplessness  of  the  physi- 
cians to  cure  it. 

The  poem  is  an  exposition  of  Fracastor's  views  on 
the  origin,  symptomatology  and  cure  of  the  new  disease 
which  had  seized  astonished  Europe.  He  accepts  the 
usual  statement  that  it  first  appeared  in  the  French 
army  before  Naples  about  1470. 

*'  To  Naples  first  it  came 
From  France,  and  justly  took  from  France  his  name, 
Companion  of  the  War." 

He  discussed  the  American  origin,  the  popular  one  of 
the  day : 
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"  Say,  Goddess,  to  what  cause  we  shall  at  last 
Assign  this  plague,  unknown  to  ages  past ; 
If  from  the  western  climes  'twas  wafted  o'er, 
When  daring  Spaniards  left  their  native  shore; 
Resolv'd  beyond  th'  Atlantick  to  descry 
Conjectured  worlds,  or  in  the  search  to  dye." 

More  probable  is  it,  he  thinks,  that  the  malign  influence 
of  the  planets,  particularly  the  conjunction  of  Mars 
and  Saturn,  had  brought  about  conditions  favorable 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  which  had  existed  for 
ages  but  slumbered  at  intervals. 

"Long  since  he  scatter'd  his  infernal  flame, 
And  always  being  had,  though  not  a  name." 

Our  elements  are  slaves  to  the  ''rabble  of  the  sky," 
and  when  a  planet  enters  a  new  course  some  mighty 
work  of  Fate  is  to  be  expected.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  when  Mars  and  Saturn  were  last  in  conjunction, 
an  unknown  fever  raged  through  the  East,  and  similar 
plagues  were  predicted  by  the  astronomers  as  a  result 
of  their  recent  position  in  the  skies. 

The  description  of  the  symptoms  is  very  complete 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  disease. 
There  is  a  period  of  incubation — "  the  moon  four 
monthly  rounds  shall  steer" — before  the  appearance  of 
convincing  symptoms,  and  all  this  time  the  malady 
lurks  within  and  grows  confirmed.  Gradually  the 
victim  begins  to  feel  depressed,  the  roses  fade  from 
his  cheeks,  a  leaden  hue  spreads  over  his  face,  and 
then  local  sores  appear  on  the  genitalia.  Fracastor, 
with  a  majority  of  the  writers  of  that  date,  thought 
the  disease  had  very  often  an  extra-genital  origin. 
''When  night's  ungrateful  shades  arise"  then  begin 
the  execrable  pains  in  arms,  shoulders  and  legs.  Soon 
foul  blotches  spread  over  the  skin  and  pustules  form. 
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The  muscles  are  attacked,  deep  ulcers  form  and  the 
bones  are  laid  bare.  Instead  of  tuneful  speech  Im- 
perfect sounds  result  from  involvement  of  the  vocal 
cords.  In  places  the  humour  grows  fixed  and  "hard- 
ens to  a  node."  He  then  pictures  a  fair  and  beautiful 
youth,  full  of  the  pride  of  life  and  the  joys  of  health, 
stricken  with  the  terrible  plague  and  deformed  out 
of  all  recognition  ;  and  it  reminds  him  of  the  state 
of  his  beloved  Italy,  torn  with  strife  and  at  the  mercy 
of  foreign  foes. 

"  Now  for  our  second  task,  and  what  relief 
Our  age  has  found  against  this  raging  grief,'* 

The  patient's  constitution  and  the  temper  of  his 
blood  must  be  considered.  Get  out  in  the  open  air, 
away  from  fens  and  lakes ;  take  to  the  chase,  but  not 
too  actively  :  the  boar  but  not  the  stag  may  be  at- 
tempted. Even  the  plough,  the  rake  and  the  axe 
are  not  to  be  despised.  The  very  house  yields  ex- 
ercise, the  hall  has  room  for  fencing  and  the  bounding 
ball.     Minerva,  not  Venus,  may  be  sought. 

Diet  is  all-important.  Avoid  fish,  as  they  convert 
more  to  humours  than  to  nourishment ;  pork  may  be 
eaten  and  poultry,  but  all  coarser  foods  must  be 
spurned.  Milk  is  the  best  drink ;  wine  as  a  rule  is 
to  be  avoided ;  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  are  to  be 
taken. 

If  strength  suffices,  the  patient  may  be  bled,  par- 
ticularly in  the  spring.  A  bitter  tonic  of  fennel  and 
hops  is  to  be  ordered. 

*'  The  greater  part,  and  with  success  more  sure, 
By  mercury  perform  the  happy  cure  ; 
A  wondrous  virtue  in  that  mineral  lies." 

Its  healing  power  w^as  revealed  to  one  Ilceus,  a  hunts- 
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man,  who  was  afflicted  with  the  disease  in  Syria. 
Callirrhoe,  a  goddess,  directed  him  how  to  get  the 
precious  metal  from  "the  spacious  voids  and  sub- 
terranean roads,"  and  after  bathing  in  the  lakes  of 
liquid  silver  he  was  healed.  Full  directions  for  in- 
unction are  given.  The  "lard  of  swine"  is  used  for  a 
vehicle,  mixed  with  larch  gum  and  turpentine.  The 
whole  body  is  to  be  smeared  except  the  head  and 
breast,  and  then  the  patient  is  to  sweat  profusely  under 
thick  bed-clothing.  The  course  is  to  be  repeated  from 
ten  days  until 

**  The  mass  of  humours  now  dissolved  within, 
To  purge  themselves  by  spittle  shall  begin." 

Victorious  health  is  now  at  hand,  and  all  that  remains 
is  to  take  a  bath  with  rosemary  and  lavender,  vervain 
and  yarrow,  to  wash  all  the  dregs  away. 

But  the  virtues  of  the  "sacred  tree"  must  also 
employ  his  muse  to  tell  of  blessing  never  seen  nor 
sung  before.  The  tree  is  first  described,  growing  in  a 
spacious  isle,  with  branches  ever  green.  So  hard  is 
the  substance  that  it  makes  a  saw  toothless  and  scarcely 
from  the  axe  receives  a  flaw.  In  variegated  hue  the 
wood  resembles  the  "gaudy  bow,"  and  the  natives, 
conscious  of  its  use,  plant  it  on  the  hills  and  vales. 
The  mode  of  preparation  and  administration  is  as 
follows  : 

*'  Or  break  in  splinters,  which  they  steep  a  while 
In  fountains,  and  when  soak'd,  in  vessels  boil, 
Regardless  how  too  fierce  a  fire  may  make 
The  juice  run  o'er,  whose  healing  froth  they  take, 
With  which  they  bathe  their  limbs  where  pustles  breed, 
And  heal  the  breaches  where  dire  ulcers  feed. 
Half  boil'd  away  the  remnant  they  retain, 
And  adding  hony  boil  the  chips  agam  : 
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To  use  no  liquor  when  they  dine, 
Their  countries  law  and  greater  priest  enjoyn  : 
The  first  decoction  with  the  rifing  light 
They  drink,  and  once  again  at  fall  of  night ; 
This  course  they  strict! y  hold  when  once  begun, 
Till  Cynthia  has  her  monthly  progress  run, 
Hous'd  all  the  while  where  no  offensive  wind. 
Nor  the  least  breath  of  air  can  entrance  find." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  account  of  the 
cure  with  that  given  by  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  While  not 
so  full  in  detail,  it  agrees  in  the  main,  and  particularly 
in  the  last  injunction,  to  "house"  the  patient  during  it, 
so  that  no  fresh  air  can  reach  him,  and  to  restrict  the 
diet  to  *'just  so  much  food  as  can  bare  life  preserve." 
In  both  the  cure  was  to  last  for  thirty  days.  As  Four- 
nier  remarks  in  a  note  in  his  translation  of  the  Morbus 
Gallictts,  the  identity  of  the  directions  in  these  two 
writers,  pharmacological  and  general,  speak  for  a  fixed 
and  consecrated  plan  which  was  followed  with  scrupu- 
lous exactness. 

There  is  told  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  by  Columbus,  and  the  joy  of  the  sailors  in  its 
wonders.  Unhappily  they  shot  some  beautiful  birds, 
beloved  of  the  Sun-God,  and  a  prophecy  of  dire  ills  was 
uttered  by  one  of  the  birds  which  escaped : 

**  Nor  end  your  sufferings  here  ;  a  strange  disease, 
And  most  obscene,  shall  on  your  bodies  seize." 

By  chance,  before  they  left  the  natives  held  the  great 
festival  to  the  Sun-God,  but  grief  was  on  all  faces — 
** all  languished  with  the  same  obscene  disease";  but 
the  priest  in  snowy  robes  displayed  the  boughs  of  healing 
guaiacum  with  which  he  purged  the  tainted  ground. 
This  the  native  prince  assured  the  Spanish  General 
was   the   disease  the  holy   bird  had   predicted  would 
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attack  his  men,  and  he  told  the  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  plague,  and  the  discovery  of  guaiacum  as  a 
cure. 

"  A  shepherd  once  (distrust  not  ancient  fame) 
Possest  these  downs,  and  Syphilus  his  name." 

He  kept  the  flocks  of  King  Alcithous,  and  one  year  the 
drought  was  so  extreme  that  the  cattle  perished  for 
want  of  water.  So  incensed  was  Syphilus  that  he 
blasphemed  the  Sun-God  in  good  set  terms  and  decided 
from  henceforth  to  offer  no  sacrifices  to  him,  but  to 
worship  King  Alcithous.  The  shepherd  won  all  the 
people  to  his  way  and  the  king  was  overjoyed  and 
proclaimed  himself  "in  Earth's  low  sphere  to  be 
the  only  and  sufficient  deity."  But  the  Sun-God, 
enraged,  darted  forth  infection  on  air,  earth  and 
streams,  and  Syphilus  became  the  first  victim  of  the 
new  disease. 

*'  He  first  wore  buboes  dreadful  to  the  sight, 
First  felt  strange  pains  and  sleepless  past  the  night ; 
From  him  the  malady  received  its  name." 

Becoming  a  general  pestilence,  the  Sun-God  was 
appealed  to,  and  his  priests  promised  a  cure  if  a  proper 
sacrifice  was  made  to  appease  the  offended  deity.  The 
lot  fell  on  Syphilus,  who  was  bound  on  the  altar  with 
his  throat  laid  open  to  the  uplifted  knife,  but  at  the 
last  moment  Juno  interceded  and  commanded  them  to 
slay  a  heifer  in  his  stead.  An  annual  sacrifice  in  com- 
memoration of  this  event  was  held,  and  a  swine  bound 
to  the  altar  '*to  witness  Syphilus  his  crime."  The 
guaiacum  was  given  as  a  cure  for  the  disease.  The 
afflicted   sailors  learned  of   the    natives  how   to   pre- 
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pare  the  remedy,  and  not  forgetful  of  their  country's- 
good,  freighted  their  largest  ships  with  the  rich, 
wood. 

"  Iberian  coasts,  you  first  were  happy  made 
With  this  rich  plant,  and  wonder'd  at  its  aid  ; 
Known  now  to  France  and  neighboring  Germany, 
Cold  Scythian  coasts,  and  temp'rate  Italy, 
To  Europe's  bounds  all  bless  the  vital  tree." 

Joseph^  the  other  long  poem  of  Fracastorius,  was, 
translated  into  English  by  Josuah  Sylvester,  with  the 
following  remarkable  title :  **  The  Maiden's  Blush : 
Joseph,  Mirror  of  Modesty,  Map  of  Pietie,  Maze  of 
Destinie,  or  rather  Divine  Providence.  From  the 
Latin  of  Fracastorius.  Translated  and  dedicated  ta 
the  High-Hopefull^Charles  Prince  of  Wales.  London,, 
1620.     i2mo." 


Charaka  and  His  Times. 


^ 


By  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D. 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  appointed  by  our 
President,  Dr.  Dana,  to  serve  as  one  of  a  committee  of 
three  to  report  somewhat  concerning  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  life  and  of  the  probable  date  of 
the  time  of  the  alleged  founder  of  Sanskrit  medicine, 
Charaka. 

The  subject  is  one  that  offers  a  certain  fascination 
for  enjoyment  in  a  field  quite  far  from  ordinary  medical 
topics,  although,  be  it  interpolated,  a  field  that  has 
been  very  vigorously  occupied  by  many  students  in 
many  lands  and  speaking  many  tongues. 

It  is  known  by  the  members  of  this  club  that  the 
foundations  of  early  Indian  medicine  were  laid  long 
before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  and  it  has  been 
definitely  shown  by  J  oily  ^^^  as  by  others  that  the  ground- 
work of  Sanskrit  writing  in  medicine  is  genuine  and 
old,  and  not  inferior  in  antiquity  to  any  other  branch 
of  Indian  learning. 

Of  the  actual  men  who  were  concerned  in  these 
-early  beginnings,  however,  the  records  are  extremely 
imperfect.  Three  characters  seem  to  loom  up  in  the 
midst    of   tradition    and    fable   with    a    semblance    of 
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actuality :  Charaka,  Susruta  and  Vagbhata.  Others^ 
like  Agniveca  and  Atri/^^  are  too  nebulous  to  permit  of 
fixation.  These  three  represent  three  periods  in  early 
Sanskrit  medicine.  Charaka  belongs  to  the  first  or 
semi-mythical  period,  (Atri)  Susruta  to  the  Dvapara, 
and  Vagbhata  to  the  more  distinctly  modern  of  the 
ancients.  These  have  left  the  three  canonical  works 
that  have  been  passed  down  the  centuries.  For  none 
is  the  age  yet  definitely  determined,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  order  of  priority  is  as  given. 

For  the  present  we  have  chosen  to  consider 
Charaka  as  the  oldest  of  these  three  writers,  as  most 
of  the  evidence  points  in  this  direction.  Just  when  he 
did  live  may  never  be  known,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
there  was  such  a  man ;  maybe,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hippocrates,  there  were  more  than  one,  and  that 
Charaka  signifies  a  clan  as  much  as  an  individual. 

Many  of  the  older  writers  on  the  history  of 
medicine  believed  Charaka  to  have  been  living  many 
centuries  before  Christ.  Hessler,^^^  for  example,  has< 
maintained  that  he  certainly  lived  somewhere  between 
800  and  600  B.C.,  and  Cordier,^^^  while  not  committing 
himself  to  any  dates,  suggests  that  the  work  of  Charaka 
unquestionably  saw  its  origin,  if  not  its  actual  trans- 
cription by  Charaka,  in  the  days  of  Buddha  (500  b.c.)^ 
at  which  time  there  probably  existed  a  school  of 
medicine  of  great  renown,  which  subsequently  saw  a 
decline  and  fall.  Agniveca  may  have  been  the  flower 
of  this  time,  and  Charaka  his  transcriber  some  years  or 
centuries  later. 

Going  to  the  other  extreme,  however,  Haas^^^* 
deprecates  the  earlier  work  and  tries  to  prove  that 
the  work  of  the  early  Sanscrit  writers  was  in  reality^ 
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very  modern,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
Haas  referred  Susruta's  work,  which  is  now  conceded 
to  be  younger  than  Charaka's,  between  the  twelfth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  a.d.  Thus  we  find  a  period  of 
doubt  of  2,000  years  between  the  estimates  of  two 
eminent  students. 

With  further  study,  however,  it  has  seemed  that 
both  estimates  were  incorrect.  By  conjecture,  that  of 
the  early  date  has  been  thought  to  be  too  early, 
while  Haas'  hypotheses  have  been  very  definitely  dis- 
proven  by  Miiller  and  by  the  discovery  of  a  number  of 
highly  interesting  ancient  Sanskrit  manuscripts  which 
Hornle  and  others  have  translated  and  interpreted; 
furthermore,  certain  Chinese  stories  have  recently  been 
translated  by  Levi, — all  of  which  place  us  in  a  much 
better  position  to  determine  the  age  of  Charaka  more 
accurately. 

Of  these  early  manuscripts  two  may  be  mentioned 
which  are  directly  connected  with  the  study  of  early 
Indian  medicine  :  these  are  the  Bower  and  MacCartney 
manuscripts.  At  the  time  of  Jolly's  paper,  read  before 
the  Ninth  Congress  of  Orientalists,  it  was  thought  that 
the  Bower  MSS.  was  the  oldest  bit  of  Sanskrit  MSS. 
in  existence,  but  since  that  time  Hornle  has  deciphered 
the  iMacCartney  IMSS.,  which  is  supposed  to  be  at 
least  one  or  two  hundred  years  earlier. 

The  Bower  MSS.^^^  is  one  of  a  large  number  of 
miscellaneous  fragments  which  usually  have  been  found 
in  or  about  ruined  monasteries.  It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Colonel  Bowers,  of  the  Indian  Service,  and 
subsequently  was  sent  to  Hornle,  who  translated  it. 
Apart  from  many  interesting  features  concerning  the 
character  of  this  manuscript,  its  ethnic  features,  etc.,  it 
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is  a  fragment  of  a  work  dealing  mostly  with  medicine, 
and  is  thought  to  represent  the  work  of  Susruta,  the 
second  of  the  three  early  Indian  physicians.  The  date 
of  the  actual  manuscript  is  given  as  about  500  a.d.  by 
Hornle,  and  as  this  manuscript  proves  and  as  has 
already  been  said,  Charaka  preceded  Susruta — it  is  from 
the  evidence  of  the  Bowers  manuscript  alone,  definitely 
settled  that  Charaka  lived  before  500  a.d. 

The  resemblance  of  many  of  the  features  of  the 
medicine  of  Susruta  with  earlier  law  books  of  India  is 
in  the  mind  of  Jolly  suggestive  of  a  greater  antiquity. 

When  the  Bowers  manuscript  was  found  in 
Kuchan,  India,  dug  from  the  foundation  of  a  ruined 
monastery,  two  others  were  found  under  similar 
circumstances.  An  Afghan  merchant,  Dildar  Khan, 
obtained  a  package  of  the  mutilated  torn  leaves.  He 
apparently  divided  them  into  two  or  three  packages. 
A  Mr.  Weber,  a  Moravian  missionary,  acquired  some — 
the  Weber  MSS.^^^  A  large  bundle  of  six  sets  of  leaves 
came  into  the  possession  of  G.  MacCartney,  Special 
Assistant  Chinese  Affairs  at  Kashgar,^^^  while  a  few 
leaves  from  the  same  lot  were  sent  to  the  Russian  Con- 
sul at  Kashgar  and  have  been  translated  by  Oldenburg, 
the  Russian  Orientalist. ^^^ 

In  the  MacCartney  MSS.  fifteen  of  the  leaves 
were  determined  by  Hornle  to  be  distinctly  older  than 
many  of  the  leaves  of  the  Bower  MSS.  He  ascribes 
them  to  320  A.D.,  making  the  MacCartney  MSS.  the 
earliest  (1897)  existing  Sanskrit  MSS.  It  was  prob- 
ably written  by  an  Indian  Buddhist  who  had  emigrated 
to  Central  Asia.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  eminently 
medical  or  semimedical,  and  a  study  of  the  original 
convinces  Hornle  and  others  that  it  is  a  fragment  of  a 
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work,  a  translation  of  a  still  earlier  work  by  Charaka, 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  Thus  the  MacCartney 
MSS.  definitely  establishes  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
a  medical  work,  now  known  as  the  Charaka  Samhita, 
as  early  as  320  a.d. 

The  next  bit  of  evidence  that  bears  on  the  subject 
comes  from  an  entirely  different  source.  It  comes  from 
the  Chinese — the  great  conservators  of  the  East.  Syl- 
vain  Levi,^^^^  in  looking  over  some  early  Chinese  legends, 
found  a  number  of  stories  concerninor  the  Indian  kinoes. 
In  the  series  just  referred  to  as  published  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal  1896,  the  tales  deal  largely  with  a  king  Kaniska, 
who  founded  Kaniskapura.  Levi's  translated  stories 
are  of  interest  particularly  since  there  is  brought  out 
the  possibility  that  Charaka  was  the  physician  of  this 
early  Indian  king.  If  not  the  early  Charaka,  certainly 
a  physician  with  that  name. 

It  might  seem  that  Charaka's  date  could  be  readily 
told,  but  unfortunately  the  Indian  scholars  did  not  seem 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  chronology,  and  practically 
all  of  the  early  Indian  dynasties  must  be  reconstructed 
from  Chinese  translations.  Without  entering  too 
deeply  into  the  details  of  the  sources  of  verification  of 
the  chronology  of  this  early  ruler  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
not  positive  as  to  his  exact  time.  Many  of  the  early 
chronologists  had  to  invent  a  second  Kaniska  to  justify 
their  conclusions.  The  early  Chinese  explorer,  Hiouen 
Tsang  (600  A.D.),  wrote  of  the  conquests  of  Kaniska, 
and  puts  him  about  100  B.C.  Ferguson  and  Oldenburg 
place  Kaniska  about  78  a.d.,  while  still  another  writer 
makes  him  a  ruler  in  200  a.d.  In  these  tales,  however, 
we  find  the  first  positive  indication  of  the  date  of 
Charaka,  and  inasmuch  as  Oriental  scholars  tell  us  that 
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the  Chinese  are  notably  accurate  in  historical  matters, 
it  would  seem  that  the  date  of  Charaka,  possibly  the 
Charaka  who  wrote  the  Samhita,  is  somewhere  between 
lOO  B.C.  and  78  a.d.. 

Thus,  from  the  extreme  limits  of  Hessler,  800  B.C., 
on  the  one  hand,  to  Haas,  1200  a.d.,  on  the  other,  we 
have  arrived  at  a  much  more  logical  position  regarding 
the  age  of  this  early  physician. 

Of  the  tales  themselves,  Conte  16  (Levi,  p.  472)  is 
concerned  more  immediately  with  Charaka.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  King  Kaniska's  friendship  with  his  three 
Counsellors : 

''At  the  time  where  reigned  in  the  kingdom  of 
Yuetchi  the  king  Tchen  tan  Ki  ni  tchia  (Kaniska)  there 
were  three  wise  men  whom  the  king  considered  as  his 
intimate  friends.  The  first  was  named  Ma-ming-pou-sa 
(Acvaghosa),  the  second,  who  was  the  grand  minister, 
was  called  Mathara,  the  third  was  the  illustrious  physi- 
cian Tche-lo-kia  (Charaka).  These  three  intimate 
friends  of  the  king  were  treated  with  honor  and  with 
liberality.  When  he  was  on  the  march  they  were  on  his 
right  and  left  hand.  Ma-ming-pou-sa,  addressing  himself 
to  the  king,  said,  '  It  is  necessary  that  the  king  follow 
my  instructions  if  he  vv^ishes  to  attain,  in  the  life  to  come, 
constant  association  with  happiness,  to  be  separated 
from  all  evil,  eternally  drawn  away  from  evil  ways.' 

"  The  grand  minister  in  his  turn  said  to  the  king, 
'  If  the  king  wishes  to  put  in  practice  the  secret  advice 
of  his  servant  without  divulging  it,  the  entire  world  can 
be  made  subservient  to  his  empire.' 

"  The  physician  spoke  in  the  third  place  to  the 
king:  'If  the  king  would  follow  the  words  of  his 
servant,  the   king  will   live   a   complete   life,  without 
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perishing  from  a  brutal  death.  All  sorts  of  meats  will 
please  his  taste,  the  seasoning  of  them  may  be  added 
without  any  disagreement.' 

*'  The  king  followed  this  advice,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  malady." 

Then  follow  accounts  of  his  march,  prowess  and 
victories. 

In  another  tale,  Fou  fa,  etc..  Chapter  XV,  page 
475  (Levi),  Kaniska  is  further  spoken  of  in  war,  and 
Charaka  as  well.  This  tale  apparently  antedates  the 
previous  story. 

"  There  was  also  a  physician  by  the  name  of 
Tohe  Le  (Cara).  He  knew  the  medicinal  plants  well; 
he  had  a  ready  wit  and  great  knowledge.  He  allied 
wisdom,  discernment,  affability  and  humanity.  The 
King  Kinitchta  had  often  heard  of  him,  desired  to  see 
him,  and  sent  for  him. 

**  When  he  came  Charaka  went  spontaneously  to 
the  palace.  The  king,  learning  that  he  was  there, 
spoke  as  follows :  '  At  the  present  time  I  can  well 
regulate  the  hygiene  of  the  body.  If  one  sleeps  on  the 
right  side  and  one  eats  and  drinks  moderately,  of  what 
service  can  the  physician  be  ?' 

"  Charaka  replied  :  *  If  the  king  is  then  so  able  he 
should  go  out  into  the  world.  Those  who  reign  as 
kings  luxuriously  give  way  to  their  passions,  carry  their 
desires  to  excess  and  partake  freely  of  the  allurements 
of  the  body  and  of  the  appetite.  Now,  since  the  king 
has  learned  so  well  how  to  moderate  his  desires,  why 
does  he  still  hold  to  his  throne  and  rest  there  so  far 
from  the  world  ? ' 

"The  king  heard  his  words,  and  feeling  their 
reason,  bowed  his  acquiescence,  and  he  gave  orders, 
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to  have  him  enter  that  he  might  question  him  further, 
and  Charaka  then  said  to  him  :  *  If  the  king  can  receive 
with  faith  my  advices  and  can  obey  them  without 
resistance,  the  body,  the  beauty  and  the  strength  of 
the  king  will  all  prosper  ;  that  which  he  eats  and  drinks 
will  be  perfectly  digested  and  no  ill  will  come  to  him.' 

**  The  king  replied:  'Very  well;  I  receive  thee 
with  respect  and  would  have  thee  come  to  instruct 
me.' 

''A  short  time  after  the  favorite  of  the  king  noted 
that  she  was  pregnant.  About  six  months  later  she 
gave  birth  to  a  dead  male  child.  The  mother  was  in 
danger  of  dying,  for  the  child  was  in  a  reverse  presen- 
tation. Charaka  introduced  his  hand  into  the  uterus, 
loosened  the  child  from  its  membranes  and  turned  it  in 
delivery.  The  mother  made  a  good  recovery.  Charaka 
then  told  the  king  that  he  should  not  favor  this  wife  in 
the  future,  for  if  he  did  she  would  probably  go  through 
a  similar  experience.  The  story  relates,  however,  that 
King  Kaniska's  passions  were  not  easily  controlled, 
and  that  he  rendered  with  his  favorite  as  before,  with 
the  result  that  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  with  the  same 
pains  as  before. 

*'  Then  Charaka,  understanding  the  troubles  pro- 
voked by  the  five  desires,  communed  as  follows  :  The 
King  Kaniska,  I  have  instructed  him  and  he  has  not 
followed  my  counsels,  and  he  has  provoked  these  ills. 
Love,  he  should  recognize,  is  a  passion  that  one  should 
never  trifle  with.  It  ruins  virtue,  it  demolishes  the 
body,  it  destroys  the  reputation,  it  overcomes  conti- 
nence, and  the  vulgar  who  have  a  troubled  spirit 
cannot  detach  themselves  therefrom.  But  he  who 
knows  is  perspicaceous  and  regards  it  as  a  detestable 
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brigand.  For  me,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  I  leave 
this  bad  regime.  EstabHshed  in  an  isolated  retreat  in  a 
forest,  near  an  etang,  I  can  think  without  interruption. 
Then  he  bade  adieu  to  the  king  and  went  out  from  the 
world  to  study  the  way." 

From  which   it  may  be   seen  that  the  father  of 
Indian  medicine  was  no  sycophant. 
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Dr.   Craske's  Prognosis. 


By  Pearce  Bailey,  M.D. 


One  evening,  Dr.  Francis  broke  the  usual  monot- 
ony of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Aesculapian  Society 
by  bringing  a  guest.  ''  Dr.  Joseph  Craske,"  he  said,  as  the 
members  rose.  ''Dr.  Craske,"  he  continued,  ''you  are 
a  stranger  to  us  in  appearance  only.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  more  than  once  to  speak  of  your  methods  of 
diagnosis,  and  the  success  which  follows  them." 
Dr.  Craske  bowed.  Francis  compared  him  with  the 
practitioners  who  came  forward.  Pale,  intent,  with 
eyes  that  gripped  and  held,  and  face  rarely  lighted  by 
a  smile,  Craske  was  alert,  energetic,  the  man  of  science. 
The  Aesculapians  were  in  strong  contrast ;  for  they 
were  quiet,  easy-going  men,  past  the  period  of 
enthusiastic  endeavor,  of  placid  countenance,  showing 
more  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  fireside  than  in  the 
speculative  advances  of  their  profession. 

After  the  meeting  had  been  for  some  time  under 
way,  one  of  the  members  presented  a  case  for  consider- 
ation. The  patient  went  the  rounds,  was  interrogated, 
poked  and  prodded,  but  no  one  ventured  on  a  diagnosis. 
"Have  you  formed  any  opinion,  Dr.  Craske?"  asked 
the  president.  Craske's  face  showed  plainly  that 
he  had.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  rose  and 
reviewed  the  case,  calling  attention  to  inconsistencies 
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in  the  patient's  story,  to  certain  shadowy  wavings  in 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  other  inconspicuous  symp- 
toms which  had  escaped  observation.  The  demonstra- 
tion finished,  none  doubted  that  his  diagnosis  of  paresis 
was  correct,  and  that  the  patient,  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  was  doomed. 

*'We  should  like  to  hear  further  from  you.  Dr. 
Craske,"  said  the  president,  after  the  victim  had  with- 
drawn. Craske,  though  evidently  indisposed  to  do  so, 
yielded  to  the  universal  demand,  and  threw  himself  into 
a  panegyric  of  the  art  of  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  especially  in  the  early  stages.  He 
impressed  upon  his  hearers,  most  of  whom  had  left  the 
seats  of  learning  before  such  diagnosis  became  a  possi- 
bility, the  unerring  certainty  with  which  subsequent 
events  could  be  predicted  from  one  or  two  inconspicu- 
ous symptoms.  He  pointed  out  the  importance,  for 
the  physician's  own  welfare,  of  being  able  to  recognize 
such  symptoms ;  how  it  naturally  follows,  when  a  few 
prophecies  come  true,  that  a  credulous  public  is  willing 
to  pay  him  who  can  make  them  as  roundly  as  the  augurs 
of  old  were  paid.  Seeming  to  forget  the  ignorance  of 
his  colleagues,  which  he  had  just  made  clear,  he  criti- 
cized in  caustic  terms  the  inability  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession at  laro^e  to  recog^nize  disease  until  it  becomes  so 
disabling  that  the  sick  man  himself  can  almost  guess 
what  ails  him. 

Spontaneous  applause  greeted  Craske  as  he  fin- 
ished. The  members  began  to  chat  together  in  low 
tones  about  the  case  and  the  brilliant  exposition  it  had 
received.  "What  an  opportunity  for  crime,"  said 
Francis,  finally.  ''In  what  way?"  Craske  quickly 
asked.     *'Well,"  replied  Francis,  "could  notjife  insur- 
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ance  examiners  readily  overlook  such  trifling  symp- 
toms ? "  ''They  might,"  answered  Craske ;  ''but  the 
companies  are  astute  and  hard  to  deceive."  The  Aes- 
culapians  also  apparently  regarded  such  a  contingency 
as  too  remote  for  serious  consideration,  and  adjourned 
for  supper.  Craske  had  the  seat  of  honor  at  the  modest 
collation,  but  seemed  disinclined  to  talk.  He  had  the 
constrained  air  of  one  in  whom  enthusiasm  had  run 
away  v/ith  habitual  control. 

When  the  meeting  broke  up,  he  was  joined  on  his 
walk  homeward  by  Francis.  The  latter  was  a  frank, 
honest  young  fellow,  compelled  by  a  change  in  financial 
conditions  to  renounce  his  hopes  for  an  extended  edu- 
cation, but  determined  to  rise  in  his  profession.  He 
left  no  stone  unturned  for  self-improvement,  and  had 
already  acquired  the  German  language.  He  was 
attracted  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  unknown  with  which 
Craske  ever  surrounded  himself,  and  he  gave  the  enthu- 
siastic approval  of  youth  to  the  accurate  knowledge 
and  facility  in  dealing  with  his  patients,  of  the  older 
man. 

As  they  walked  home  together  Craske  lost  much 
of  his  habitual  reserve  and  chatted  freely  with  his 
companion.  He  gave  graphic  pictures  of  the  foreign 
universities  that  Francis  was  never  to  see  as  a  student, 
and  talked  with  easy  familiarity  of  the  masters  under 
whom  he  had  worked.  His  descriptions  of  the  traits 
by  which  they  had  attained  their  intellectual  supremacy 
showed  that  he  was  conversant  with  scientific  achieve- 
ment and  also  knew  men. 

Francis  listened  attentively,  now  and  then  inter- 
rupting by  a  question.  On  reaching  Craske's  house, 
the  invitation  to  come  in  and  continue  the  conversation 
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was  accepted  by  the  younger  man,  none  the  less  readily 
because  such  invitations  were  rare. 

Craske  led  the  way  through  a  dreary  little  front 
parlor  to  the  back  room.  Here  there  was  an  air  of 
comfort,  almost  of  luxury,  oddly  mixed  with  the  com- 
monplace and  the  ugly.  A  gas-log  burnt  on  the  hearth, 
the  furniture  was  cheap  and  scanty,  but  a  costly 
Oriental  rug  covered  the  floor,  and  on  the  walls  were 
a  number  of  rare  old  prints.  An  inkstand,  fantastically 
and  beautifully  wrought  in  silver,  stood  on  the  table, 
and  all  about  the  room  were  elaborate  instruments  of 
precision.  The  cigars  were  of  the  best.  '*  Thank 
you,"  said  Francis,  taking  one  and  divesting  it  of  its 
golden  band  ;  "  it  is  not  often  that  we  meet."  Looking 
about  the  oddly  assorted  room,  ''  You  are  luxurious 
here,"  he  said.  "Yes,  I  like  luxury,"  Craske  answered, 
cuttinor  off  the  end  of  his  cirar ;  "neither  born  to  it 
nor  bred  to  it,  but  I  want  it.  I  should  have  been  an 
antiquary  or  a  millionaire.  But  here  is  an  antique 
which  merits  your  attention."  He  went  to  a  closet 
and  brought  out  a  bottle  of  rare  old  whiskey.  Under 
the  mellowing  influence  of  the  spirits  the  personal  note 
in  the  conversation  became  dominant.  Francis  spoke 
of  the  events  which  had  shaped  his  career  as  medical, 
his  ambition  as  a  student,  his  experiences  in  the  few 
years  he  had  been  a  practitioner. 

"But  I  am  talking  of  myself,"  he  said,  finally, 
"when  your  career.  Dr.  Craske,  presents  a  much  more 
interesting  subject.  I  often  wonder  how  it  is  that  you 
are  content  with  this  unpretentious  environment.  Your 
natural  gifts,  your  education  and  your  capacity  for 
work  fit  you  for  much  wider  fields.  How  is  it  that  you 
let  yourself  be  satisfied  with  what  you  have  ?     That 
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you  do  not  reach  out  for  the  consultant's  rich  harvest 
that  might  so  easily  be  yours?" 

As  the  question  was  put,  Craske  searched  the 
frank,  smiling  face  of  the  young  man  closely;  then 
turning,  as  though  satisfied,  gazed  at  the  flickering  log 
without  answering.  The  silence  remaining  unbroken, 
Francis,  thinking  he  had  given  offence,  rose  to  go, 
muttering  a  few  words  of  apology.  Craske  gestured 
him  to  remain.  **  Don't  go,"  he  said;  **  there's  no  harm 
in  a  question.  Answering  is  optional.  I've  heard  the 
question  before,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  an 
answer  ready.  If  you  care  to  hear  it,  fill  your  glass 
again — for  it  dates  back  forty  years."  Francis,  reas- 
sured, settled  himself  again  in  his  chair.  Craske 
went  on  : 

''  In  the  smoke  and  bustle  of  a  New  England  fac- 
tory town,  my  intellect  began  its  elaboration.  Among 
the  first  visual  impressions  I  recall  are  ill-nourished  and 
homely  factory  girls  dragging  themselves  to  toil  in  the 
early  morning;  the  first  sounds,  the  shrieks  of  the 
steam  whistles  which  divided  the  day  Into  three  parts. 
My  father's  fam.ily  was  the  best  in  a  town  which  owned 
no  superlatives.  My  mother  was  quiet,  placid,  and 
long  since  broken  to  an  unchanging  routine.  Sinless, 
the  year  she  died  she  thought  great  sins  were  hers. 
Finally  she  refused  to  eat  and  died  without  definite 
physical  disease.  My  father  owned  the  largest  factory 
in  the  town,  and,  as  the  surrogate's  record  showed, 
spent  his  time  to  fair  financial  purpose.  Though  of 
foreign  parentage,  Puritan  New  England  might  have 
claimed  him  as  her  own.  The  factory  six  days  in  the 
week,  and  on  the  seventh  the  church,  the  Sunday  school 
and  prayers  at  home.     None  drove  his  hands  harder, 
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none  kept  down  wages  better,  none  sang  louder  in  the 
choir  than  he.  His  only  vice  was  periodic  and  was,  I 
believe  now,  beyond  his  control.  It  came  upon  him 
three  or  four  times  each  year.  He  would  then  return, 
after  a  week's  or  more  absence,  tremulous  and  moody 
— and  ill  betide  whoever  crossed  him  then. 

''  From  the  first  I  loathed  the  factory  and  all  that 
pertained  to  it.  The  noise,  the  dirt,  the  faces  sodden 
with  exhausting  toil  which  those  four  walls  contained, 
excited  hatred  and  rebellion  in  my  heart.  When  less 
than  fourteen  years  of  age  I  told  my  father  so.  The 
time  was  ill  chosen.  He  had  just  returned  from  one 
of  his  lapses  of  customary  rectitude,  and  was  more 
irritable  and  unreasonable  than  usual  at  such  times. 
At  an  unjust  rebuke  to  me,  my  passion  knew  no 
bounds,  and  I  burst  forth  in  the  story  of  what  I  believed 
to  be  my  wrongs.  The  storm  was  brief.  My  father 
had  not  sufficiently  regained  his  normal  self  to  control 
his  rage.  I  found  myself,  cut  and  bleeding,  thrown 
without  the  house. 

"  Ten  years  later  I  received  my  doctor's  degree.  Of 
the  interveninor  time  there  is  little  that  need  be  told. 
Hardships  and  vicissitudes  were  mine.  I  had  slept  in 
fo'castles  and  in  cells  ;  had  been  penniless  and  had  had 
as  much  as  five  thousand  dollars  in  my  pockets.  That 
I  did  not  care  for  drink  was  my  one  salvation.  After 
six  years  of  tossing  on  a  wind-swept  sea,  some  chance 
tide  brought  me  to  the  morgue  of  the  city  where  we 
are.  Animate,  though  unclaimed,  I  was  a  caretaker, 
not  a  guest.  The  important  income  yielded  by  traffic 
in  the  dead  went  to  my  superiors.  My  duty  it  was  to 
assist  the  doctors  at  their  examinations.  It  came  to 
suit  me  well.      By  my  attention  and  desire  to  oblige. 
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the  doctors,  seeing  my  interest,  would  explain  to  me 
the  results  of  their  searches.  At  the  end  of  a  year  of 
such  practice  the  lesion  was  obscure  which  could  escape- 
my  eye.  More  than  once,  with  a  doctor  indolent  or 
called  elsewhere  by  business  more  remunerative,  the 
report  to  the  coroner  was  filled  out  by  a  morgue 
attendant. 

**  One  night  I  guarded  the  morgue  alone.  The 
ambulance  brought  the  body  of  a  man,  plucked,  breath- 
ing, from  the  foot  of  a  lodging  house  stairway,  who  had 
died  in  transit.  It  was  my  father.  Momentarily  I  was 
shocked.  But  as  I  gazed  upon  his  face,  the  hatred  of 
my  boyhood's  lot  broke  forth  anew.  Identification  was. 
easy  without  aid  from  me.  I  let  it  follow  the  accus- 
tomed channels.  A  few  weeks  later  I  learned  through 
an  advertisement,  promptly  answered,  that,  by  some- 
queer  freak  of  human  nature,  my  father  had  left  a  trust 
fund  for  my  benefit.  Six  hundred  dollars  a  year  was. 
mine  to  do  with  in  my  lifetime  as  I  pleased.  My  own 
name  returned,  and  the  morgue  knew  me  no  more. 
But  the  lessons  in  pathology  had  awakened  in  my 
breast  the  desire  for  knowledge — and  hence  the  doctor's 
degree. 

"  My  studies,  begun  here,  were  soon  transferred  to- 
Germany.  After  obtaining  my  degree  I  ransacked 
continental  hospitals.  Personal  contact  in  laboratories 
and  on  wards  gave  me  a  knowledge  of  the  men  who- 
then  led  medical  thought.  Men  of  brains  they  were, 
modest,  earnest,  capable  of  self-denial,  counting  no 
labor  too  arduous  which  should  advance  the  cause. 
And  they  were  satisfied  to  go  unrewarded.  Theii 
financial  returns  were  only  sufficient  for  the  most  mod- 
est maintenance. 
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"  It  enraged  me  then,  as  it  enrages  me  now,  to  think 
of  these  men,  of  superb  intellect  and  unremitting  devo- 
tion, shut  off  from  the  rewards  which  the  world  thinks 
"worth  having.  After  many  years,  I  returned  to  this 
<:ountry. 

*'  Where  no  vision  is,  the  people  perish,  and  alas!  no 
vision  came  with  me.  My  Lehrjahre  had  shown  me  too 
well  my  limitations.  Had  I  believed  myself  possessed 
-of  the  faintest  spark  of  genius,  I  could  have  risen.  But 
the  knowledge  that  this  was  wanting,  that  at  most  I 
could  be  nothing  but  a  reproducer,  could  never  origin- 
ate, robbed  me  of  all  legitimate  ambition.  In  routine 
practice  for  paltry  sums  of  money,  I  saw  myself  reduced 
to  the  retail  level  of  the  father  whom  I  despised.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  a  superior  intellect  is  ever  satisfied 
when  its  highest  mission  consists  in  examining  and  pre- 
scribing for  the  sick.  My  practice,  therefore,  has  not 
grown  ;  partly  because  my  interest  was  not  in  it,  partly 
tecause,  at  frequent  intervals,  brought  again  under  the 
power  of  old  nomadic  habits,  my  office  knows  me  not 
for  days  at  a  time. 

"  So  you  are  listening  to  a  discontented  and  unhappy 
man.  Lacking  originality,  I  still  know  myself  possessed 
of  more  capacity  than  many  whom  fortune  favors 
lavishly. 

**  Poverty  and  what  it  entails  I  have  always  hated. 
This  modest  street,  this  narrow  and  ill  furnished  house, 
my  lack  of  money  (for  I  hardly  double  my  income  of 
•six  hundred  dollars),  keep  me  in  perpetual  unrest, 

"  I  see  weaklings  roll  by  in  carriages  ;  at  the  opera, 
at  great  distance,  I  see  women,  of  matchless  grace  and 
beauty,  all  of  whom  have  been  bought  or  are  for  sale. 
These  are  for  those  great  in  commerce  or  adventure. 
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For  the  poor  doctor,  whatever  his  capacity,  there  is:^ 
nought  but  a  livelihood  ;  time  to  enjoy  it  he  has  not, 
for  the  livelihood  ceases  with  the  cessation  of  his. 
endeavor. 

*MV[y  dear  Francis,  money  and  time  are  one  and  the 
same.     What  is  money  without  the  time  to  enjoy  it,., 
and  what  enjoyment  can   there  be  for  him  who  must: 
spend  all  of  the  one  to  gain  the  other?     How  clearly  I 
see  the  hollowness  of  it  all.     Like  Raphael  de  Valentin, 
I  cry  for  the  world  to  enjoy  !     What  though  all  paths 
lead  to  the  grave  !     They  are  none  the  less  bordered 
by  pleasure  giving  flowers  for  him  who  can  reach  them. 
I  feel  already  the  years  crowding  upon  me.     My  mis- 
erable boyhood,  my  stormy  youth,  my  manhood  filled 
with  toil,  reproach  me,     I  have  yet  to  taste  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  world.     No  price  is  too  high  to  pay  for 
them." 

It  was  well  on  toward  daybreak  when  Craske 
stopped  speaking.  The  silence  of  the  night  was  begin- 
ning to  be  interrupted  by  the  rumbling  on  the  pave- 
ments of  the  market  wagons,  bringing  the  city  its  daily 
provender.  The  warning  gongs  of  the  cable  cars  were 
becoming  more  frequent.  The  gas  burned  fitfully  in 
the  little  chandelier.  The  gas  log  sent  out  its  fictitious, 
cheer,  and,  leaking,  had  saturated  the  air  with  its 
unpleasant  odor.  The  bright  cheeks  of  Francis  had 
lost  their  color,  either  as  a  result  of  the  vigil,  or  the 
story  he  had  listened  to ;  Craske,  always  pale,  looked 
haggard  in  the  uncertain  light. 

"  It  would  be  idle  for  me.  Dr.  Craske,"  Francis  said 
finally,  **  to  discuss  what  you  have  told  me  or  to  attempt 
to  point  out  what  seem  to  me  inconsistencies.  But  I 
dare  to  hope  that  to-night  you  are  laboring  under  a  tern- 
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porary  depression  and  discouragement.  I  cannot  believe 
that  a  man  who  has  risen  unaided  and  through  his  own 
desire,  could  willingly  return  to  lower  levels.  I  feel 
highly  complimented  that  you  see  fit  to  take  me  in  your 
confidence,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  confidence 
will  not  be  abused."  He  rose  and  went  toward  the 
older  man,  who  remained  seated.  "Good  night,"  said 
Francis,  taking  him  by  the  hand.  **  Good  night. 
Never  so  much  as  when  with  you  do  I  recognize  my 
youth  and  inferiority ;  but  if  the  time  ever  comes  that 
I  may  serve  you,  you  will  find  me  ready."  Craske's 
face  lighted  up  as  he  went  with  his  guest  toward  the 
door.  ** Forget  it  all,"  he  said  in  parting;  "few  of  us 
are  as  black  as  we  would  paint  ourselves." 

As  he  walked  homewards  and  as  he  lay  tossing 
restlessly  in  his  bed,  Francis  retold  to  himself  many 
times  the  story  he  had  listened  to.  He  could  not — 
and,  indeed,  would  not — free  himself  from  the  feeling 
of  admiration  and  personal  regard  for  his  colleague. 
Yet  certain  things  troubled  him.  He  thought  of 
Craske's  unhappy  boyhood,  his  hatred  of  convention 
and  restraint,  his  insane  mother  and  unlovable  father. 
Through  what  sloughs  he  must  have  passed  before  he 
reached  the  morgue  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Yet 
what  strength  of  purpose  to  have  lived  down  those  six 
unexplained  years  and  to  have  made  himself  the  accom- 
plished man  of  science  he  now  was.  "  It  cannot  be 
possible,"  thought  the  young  man,  "  that  after  such  a 
purification  a  man  can  fall  again."  It  was  only  on 
reaching  this  conclusion  that  he  ceased  his  specula- 
tions. 

A  modern  city  leaves  little  time  for  reflection. 
Experiences  follow  one  another  with  such  rapidity  that 
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the  memory  of  them  is  crowded  out  by  others  before 
they  can  be  turned  to  use.  Francis  was  not  likely  soon 
to  forget  Craske's  confession.  But,  as  the  days  went 
by,  and  as  his  professional  duties  were  just  then  par- 
ticularly engrossing,  the  subject  became  less  prominent 
in  his  thoughts.  One  night,  a  few  weeks  later,  as 
Francis  was  studying  at  his  desk,  Craske  recalled  his 
personality  himself.  "  Can  you  see  a  patient  with  me 
to-night  in  consultation  ?"  he  asked  Francis  through  the 
telephone.  Francis,  after  laughingly  disclaiming  the 
right  to  make  any  medical  suggestions  to  a  physician 
so  much  older  and  wiser  than  himself,  readily  assented, 
and  started  at  once  for  Craske's  office,  where  it  was 
arranged  they  should  meet. 

Craske  opened  the  door,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
office. 

**  I  am  sorry,  doctor,"  said  he,  *'that  this,  the  first 
occasion  that  I  call  you  in  consultation,  should  be 
unremunerative,  and  that  the  case  itself  should  lack  in 
interest.  For  the  patient  is  a  protege  of  mine  who  is 
dying.  He  is  a  poor  German  waif,  Jobin  by  name, 
whom  I  picked  up  some  years  ago  and  have  cared  for 
since.  The  bloodvessels  of  his  brain  long  ago  gave 
evidence  of  weakness.  This  weakness  has  now  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  his  life  is  measured  in  days  and 
probably  hours.  Realizing  that  no  medicine  would 
avail,  I  have  given  none,  except  in  so  far  as  his  suffer- 
ings required  relief  from  morphine.  A  glance  will 
satisfy  your  practised  eye  that  there  is  no  hope.  But 
I  was  unwilling  for  the  poor  devil  to  go  to  his  last 
account  without  at  least  the  fiction  of  a  consultation. 
Will  you  pardon  my  indulging  my  conscience  at  your 
expense  ?" 
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The  shadow  of  disappointment  which  first  covered 
Francis'  face  quickly  made  way  for  his  accustomed 
expression  of  good  humor.  "  I  knew,"  thought  he, 
''the  good  that  was  in  this  man,"  but  he  said  aloud, 
simply,  ''  Certainly,  doctor,  I  am  at  your  disposal." 

"  The  one  good  thing  about  it,"  replied  Craske, 
"  is  that  we  have  not  far  to  go.  He  is  here.  Will  you 
follow  me  ?" 

Up  two  pairs  of  shaky  stairs  they  went,  through 
cold,  cheerless  and  dimlv-lit  halls.  Arrivinof  at  the 
third  floor,  Craske  led  the  way  to  a  small  room  at  the 
front  of  the  house,  and,  opening  the  door,  motioned 
his  companion  to  enter. 

"You  will  have  to  put  your  German  to  use,"  he 
said;   "Jobin  speaks  no  English." 

In  the  dim  light  of  one  gas  jet,  turned  low,  Francis 
had  to  pause  a  moment  to  get  his  bearings.  Soon  the 
picture,  familiar  to  all  physicians,  was  plain.  A  cheer- 
less room,  with  washstand,  chair  and  strip  of  carpet, 
and  in  one  corner  a  single  iron  bedstead,  beneath  the 
tumbled  coverings  of  which  lay  a  man's  figure,  silent 
and  motionless.  Francis  moved  to  the  bedside,  and 
Craske,  who  had  followed  him  in  and  shut  the  door, 
moved  toward  the  light,  between  which  and  Francis  he 
stood,  watching  the  latter  as  he  began  his  examination. 
The  patient  seemed,  as  Craske  had  described  him,  not 
long  for  this  world.  A  rough-hewn  German  face,  upon 
which  disease  and  solitude  and  expatriation  had  worked 
their  will.  The  emaciated  cheeks  were  gray,  and  only 
the  faintest  blush  of  red  was  on  the  lips.  The  eyes 
were  closed,  nor  had  there  been  attempt  to  open  them 
^t  the  entrance  of  the  two  physicians.  Francis  laid  his 
hand   upon  the  sick  man's  shoulder  and  peered  long 
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into  his  face.  The  inspection  not  being  satisfactory^ 
by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  room,  he  turned 
toward  Craske  with  a  gesture  for  more  light.  Craske 
appeared  not  to  notice  him,  so  the  young  man  himself 
moved  to  the  fixture,  and,  turning  the  gas  up  to  its 
full,  proceeded  with  his  examination.  He  shook  the 
patient  gently,  and  succeeded  so  far  in  arousing  him 
that  he  turned  slowly  toward  the  physician,  groaned 
and  partially  opened  his  eyes. 

''  How  do  you  feel,  Mr.  Jobin  ?  I  am  Dr.  Francis, 
a  friend  of  Dr.  Craske's,  come  to  see  if  I  can  do  you 
any  good." 

"Too  late,"  said  the  dying  man  ;  "you  come  too 
late,"  and  groaned  as  though  in  pain. 

"  It  seems  almost  inhuman,"  interrupted  Craske, 
**  to  disturb  his  last  hours  with  futile  examination  ; — 
but  proceed.  Dr.  Francis,  if  you  wish." 

"  I  will  be  brief,"  answered  Francis.  Without 
further  questioning  he  went  rapidly  to  work.  In  his 
methods  of  examination  he  showed  that  he  had  profited 
by  the  searching  enquiries  he  had  often  seen  Craske 
make  himself.  He  lacked  the  deftness  and  precision 
of  the  older  man,  but  nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  he  had  carefully  explored  the  functions 
of  the  prostrate  form  before  him.  For  such  facts  as  he 
could  not  of  his  own  knowledge  ascertain,  he  appealed 
to  Craske,  who  answered  briefly.  The  examination 
concluded,  Craske  followed  Francis  downstairs,  the 
former  having  remained  behind  a  moment  to  turn  the 
light  low  and  to  close  the  door. 

"  Well,"  said  Craske  when  they  were  in  his  office 
again,  "you  find  things  as  I  told  you,  I  suppose." 

The  younger  man  did  not  answer  at  once.     He 
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evidently  was  running  over  in  his  mind  the  symptoms 
he  had  elicited,  and  endeavoring  to  draw  from  them 
some  definite  conclusion. 

*'  Doctor,"  he  said  finally,  **  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind,  from  my  own  observations  merely, 
that  the  poor  old  man  upstairs  is  fatally  stricken.  He 
has  had  much  morphine,  it  is  plain.  Cannot  the 
drowsiness  and  incoherence  find  solution  there  ?  For 
though  heart  and  blood  vessels  show  well-defined 
evidences  of  disease,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  still 
capable  of  continued  function.  The  symptoms  of 
spinal  disease,  also,  did  not  escape  me  ;  but  they  cer- 
tainly have  not  advanced  to  a  point  to  make  death 
inevitable  or  even  necessary.  I  am  doubtless  wrong. 
Doubtless  some  subtle  symptom,  familiar  to  you,  has 
escaped  me,  as  it  did  in  the  patient  you  explained  to 
us  at  the  ^sculapian  Society  some  weeks  ago.  At 
least  point  out  my  error,  and  tell  me  why  you  believe 
the  man  has  only  a  brief  time  to  live." 

''  I  am  afraid  you  are  wrong,"  answered  Craske, 
and  his  voice,  usually  firm  and  decisive,  halted  some- 
what, "  although  I  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you  in 
definite  terms,  why.  In  our  art  the  ability  to  estimate 
the  duration  of  life  is  the  last  thing  to  be  learned. 
Indeed,  it  is  often  an  intuition  or  a  gift,  rather  than  an 
acquired  accomplishment.  In  the  hospitals  this  power 
was  said  to  be  mine.  Certainly  I  have  tried  to  culti- 
vate it,  useless  though  it  generally  is.  I  feel  certain 
that  our  friend  upstairs  cannot  live  over  four  and 
twenty  hours.  In  differing  from  you,  I  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  much  greater  clinical  experience,  and  also 
of  knowing  the  patient  better.  For  two  years  I  have 
watched  him,  and  for  six  months  supported  and  cared 
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for  him.  He  was  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant  that  I 
frequented,  and,  as  I  ate  my  solitary  dinner,  he  would 
recount  to  me  his  woes.  Many  and  severe  they  were. 
Those  clinical  are  the  only  ones  I  need  take  your  time 
for.  It  was  the  story,  familiar  to  you,  of  a  cause 
remote,  with  a  long  interval  of  freedom,  but  a  surely 
overtaking-  vengeance.  Slowly  the  trouble  began,  and 
slowly  progressed,  until  all  symptoms  for  diagnosis 
were  present.  To  the  experienced,  the  frightful  pains 
alone  would  have  sufficed.  When  the  difficulty  in 
walking  was  added,  the  man  himself  proposed  the 
name  locomotor  ataxia,  which  I  could  not  deny.  With 
increasing  disability,  wage-earning  power  left.  I  took 
him  here.  He  has  steadily  grown  worse,  and  now 
symptoms  of  brain  disease  are  present.  He  has  re- 
cently had  turns  at  fainting,  and,  unless  my  experience 
has  taught  me  false,  will  shortly  have  another  which 
will  be  final." 

*' It  only  shows,  answered  Francis,  "how  much 
I  have  to  learn.  While  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  will 
be  as  you  predict,  I  still  confess  myself  unable  to 
see  why  your  prediction  should  come  true." 

"It  will  come  true,"  Craske  replied  dryly,  "and 
when  it  does  I  shall  feel  better  satisfied  that  some 
other  than  myself  had  witnessed  his  extremity.  Would 
you  propose  any  treatment  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  answered  Francis,  declining  the 
cigar  which  was  offered  him,  "that  the  morphine 
dosage  is  excessive.  Were  the  patient  mine,  the 
morphine  would  be  stopped." 

"I  wish  it  might  be,"  answered  Craske;  "but 
when  that  has  been  attempted  the  pains  have  returned 
with   such  violence  that   I  have  not  the  heart  again 
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to  deprive  him  of  that  consolation.  My  dear  doctor, 
can  you  not  see  the  man  is  almost  dead  ?" 

"  I  see  no  reason,"  Francis  replied,  "why  the  man 
should  die  to-night,  or  this  week,  or  even  this  year." 

*'  Or  why  he  shouldn't  ?"  Craske  asked. 

"  I  see  no  cause  for  immediate  death,"  Francis 
reasserted,  doggedly. 

Craske  eyed  the  younger  man  narrowly.  ''  I  may 
have  to  convince  you  by  asking  you  to  sign  his  death 
certificate,"  he  said,  and,  continuing  rapidly,  "  Well,  so 
much  for  our  first  consultation  together.  Let  us  hope 
the  next  one  will  be  more  profitable." 

"Good-night"  was  Francis'  only  reply. 

It  was  Francis'  custom,  after  seeing  any  case  of 
rarity  or  interest,  to  at  once  refresh  his  memory  in 
regard  to  it  in  his  well-worn  text-books,  and,  as  far 
as  his  library  permitted,  to  search  for  its  analogues  in 
monographs.  The  case  he  had  just  left  perplexed 
him  greatly.  What  was  the  sign  that  led  Craske  by 
his  intuition  or  gift  of  prophesying  men's  ends,  to  say 
that  death  was  near  and  unavoidable  ?  Nothing  he 
had  learned,  no  experience  he  had  had,  would  have  led 
him  to  that  conclusion. 

His  books  helped  him  that  evening  but  little. 
Nought  in  them  could  he  find  to  parallel  the  case  of 
Jobin  with  the  predicted  outcome.  Patients  with  that 
dread  disease  died  suddenly,  he  knew.  But  whence 
the  data  by  which  anyone  could  predict  such  sudden 
death,  which  came,  usually,  unheralded  ?  For  a  mo- 
ment, his  thoughts  wandering  back  to  the  story  of 
Craske's  checkered  career,  the  question  presented  itself 
to  his  mind,  if,  by  any  chance,  Craske  were  trying  to 
deceive  him.     He  felt  ashamed  of  the  question,  even 
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as  he  argued  it  with  himself.  What  possible  object 
could  there  be  in  bringing  to  a  close  the  life  of  such 
a  person  as  a  broken-down  old  waiter  ?  Craske  had 
befriended  him,  sheltered  him,  cared  for  him — why 
should  he  wish  to  kill  him?  "No,  no,"  thought  the 
young  man,  ''the  very  idea  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  wicked 
— as  stupid  as  my  failing  to  detect  what  is  plain  to  an 
abler  diagnostician  than  myself."  Consoled  by  the 
thought  of  his  own  inferiority,  in  reparation  for  the 
momentary  injustice  done  his  friend,  he  went  to  sleep. 
But  with  the  morning  his  perplexity  returned  with 
renewed  insistence.  After  the  few  professional  visits 
he  had  to  pay  were  made,  he  returned  to  his  office  in 
hopes  that  there  would  be  some  news  for  him  about 
the  patient  who  interested  him  most.  There  was  none. 
He  was  keenly  disappointed,  feeling  even  a  greater 
interest  than  he  had  realized.  He  tried  to  busy  himself 
with  his  accustomed  tasks.  All  to  no  purpose.  His 
thoughts,  with  fatal  insistence,  inevitably  reverted  to 
the  little  room  where  the  old  German  waiter  lay  dying. 
Finally  he  went  to  the  telephone,  determined  to  rid 
himself  of  his  uncertainty  by  a  word  from  Craske. 
He  was  away  till  the  afternoon,  a  voice  informed  him. 
Francis  was  taken  aback.  But  he  nevertheless  en- 
quired how  Mr.  Jobin  was.  "Very  bad,"  the  voice 
replied  ;  "the  doctor  says  he  can  hardly  last  the  day." 
Francis  grew  upset  and  nervous  at  the  news.  How 
could  Craske  have  left  his  patient  so  !  Jobin,  speaking 
only  German,  could  communicate  with  no  one  in  the 
house ;  he  was  without  a  nurse, — alone.  It  must 
indeed  have  been  a  pressing  call  to  justify  such  deser- 
tion. Why  had  not  Craske  sent  for  him?  He  would 
have  gone  gladly  and  rendered  such  assistance  as  he 
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could,  ''At  any  rate,  I'll  go  now  and  see  what  I  can 
do,"  he  thought.  On  this  he  acted  promptly.  Once 
in  the  street  his  impatience  grew.  The  slow  progres- 
sion and  frequent  stops  of  the  surface  car  irritated  him. 
He  could  not  sit  still,  and,  getting  out,  finished  the 
distance  hurriedly  on  foot. 

''What  if  it  should  be  morphine  after  all,"  he 
thought.  "  I,  too,  will  turn  experimenter.  Good 
effects  mio^ht  follow  the  withdrawal  of  the  dru^:.  With 
Craske  away,  he  at  least  cannot  have  had  it  in  his 
absence."  Reaching  the  house,  he  was  at  the  door 
bell  at  a  bound.  His  disordered  and  excited  state 
evidently  startled  the  Irish  maid,  who  objected  strongly 
to  his  entrance  although  he  gave  his  name  and  mission. 

"  The  doctor's  orders  was,  and  always  is,  that 
no  one  should  come  in  with  him  away." 

Francis  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

"That  doesn't  mean  me,  to-day,  my  girl,"  he 
answered.  "  The  man  upstairs  is  very  ill  and  needs 
me.  I  must  see  him  for  the  doctor's  sake,"  and  push- 
ing her  aside,  was  half-way  up  the  stairs  before  the 
domestic  realized  what  had  happened.  She  closed  the 
door  and  disappeared  below,  murmuring  that  her  weak- 
ness would  cost  her  her  place,  and  all  for  a  good-for- 
nothinof  foreigner. 

The  little  room  was  the  same.  Though  daylight 
now,  the  shades  were  drawn  and  the  gas  burned  dimly. 
The  fio^ure  in  the  bed  was  motionless  as  the  niofht 
before.  Perhaps  a  little  extra  color  in  the  lips,  perhaps 
the  breathing  a  little  more  frequent.  Otherwise,  no 
change.  Francis  let  a  flood  of  daylight  In  the  room, 
and  came  over  to  the  bed.  The  sick  man  not  heeding 
him,  he  hurriedly   felt  the   pulse   and  listened  to  the 
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heart.  He  shook  his  head.  **  I  cannot  see,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  "why  this  man  must  die.  Perhaps 
under  some  great  stress,  under  some  violent  emotion, 
the  heart  might  cease  to  beat ;  but  failing  this,  he 
might  live  on  for  years.  Why  is  it  that  Craske  takes 
the  sombre  view  he  does  ?"  and  his  doubts  and  sus- 
picions of  the  night  before  came  crowding  in  again 
upon  him." 

''Heh!  Mr.  Jobin,  Mr.  Jobin,"  he  called  aloud. 
The  patient  groaned  and  rolled  uneasily  in  bed. 

''  Go  away.  Dr.  Craske,"  he  said  ;  ''you  have  done 
enough  ;  leave  me  to  sleep,  or  die,  in  peace." 

"  It  is  not  Dr.  Craske,"  Francis  quickly  responded. 
''  Dr.  Craske  is  not  here,  he  is  away.  It  is  Dr. 
Francis." 

This  statement  acted  as  a  stimulant  or  strong: 
restorative.  Turning  his  head  toward  his  interlocutor, 
the  sick  man  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  fixedly  at  him. 

''Turn  up  the  light,"  he  said,  rising  up  in  bed; 
"  I  must  be  sure.  Is  Dr.  Craske  in  the  house  ?  Where 
is  he  ?  When  is  he  coming  ?  Hurry  !  hurry  !  At  any 
moment  it  may  be  too  late." 

In  the  full  glare  of  the  sunlight  the  most  benumbed 
intelligence  could  hardly  have  mistaken  the  ruddy, 
youthful  countenance  of  Francis  for  that  of  Craske. 
The  sick  man  appeared  satisfied. 

"Come  here,"  he  said,  "  I  must  tell  someone — you 
look  honest — I  will  tell  you.  I  cannot  make  things 
worse.  I'm  in  a  trap."  He  continued  to  look  intently 
at  Francis,  and  motioned  him  to  close  the  door.  "  I 
have  been  asleep  so  long,  I  hardly  know  what's  hap- 
pened— where  I  am — what  I  say.  But  I  know  what  I 
want   to   say,   and   every  word   is   true.     Only,   if   Dr. 
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Craske  comes,  stop  me  and  swear  I've  told  you  nothing. 
Swear  to  me  that  you  will." 

Francis  reassured  him.  He  went  on  : 
"  He'd  kill  me  w^th  a  look  if  he  knew  I'd  told.  I 
met  him  three  years  ago  first,  when  the  locomotor  was 
just  beginning  to  grip  me.  He  noticed  me  stop  and 
grit  my  teeth  with  pain  as  I  waited  on  him.  He  knows 
everything,  that  man.  He  knew  what  my  sickness  was 
before  I  knew  I  was  sick  at  all.  One  night  when  I 
was  worse  than  usual,  he  pinned  me  with  those  sharp 
eyes  of  his  and  said,  '  Jobin,'  he  said,  'you're  hard  hit. 
Nothing  that  will  kill  you,  perhaps,  but  your  working 
days  are  numbered.  What  will  you  do  when  you  can 
no  longer  work  ?'  I  felt  all  right  except  for  the  pains, 
and  they  often  left  me  for  weeks  at  a  time.  But  I 
believed  him  just  the  same.  He  knew  the  truth,  and  I 
felt  he  spoke  it,  as,  indeed,  he  did.  What  could  I  do 
if  my  legs  gave  out  ?  I  had  always  been  a  waiter,  and 
was  good  for  nothing  else.  If  I  had  to  stop  waiting  it 
meant  the  Island  for  me.  The  little  money  I  had 
saved  would  not  keep  me  long.  Thank,  God  no  wife 
or  children  were  mine,  but  I  shuddered  for  myself.  A 
year  at  most  he  said  I  had  left.  '  I  must  submit,  Herr 
Doctor,'  I  said;  'I  can  do  nothing.'  Better  for  me 
that  I  had  submitted  to  the  will  of  God.  But  instead 
I  listened  to  his  scheme.  He  said  that  my  disease  had 
so  few  symptoms,  and  they  so  hard  to  find,  that 
few  doctors  would  be  sharp  enough  to  find  them  ;  that 
any  life  insurance  company  would  be  glad  to  have  me 
pay  them  premiums  ;  that,  when  the  disease  got  bad,  I 
could  sell  back  the  policy  for  much  more  than  I  had 
paid.  '  But  who  will  pay  the  money,  the  premiums  ?' 
I  asked.     '  We  will,'  he  said. 
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''  The  passing  of  the  medical  examination  was 
easy  ;  I  did  not  even  have  to  lie,  except  on  questions 
they  had  no  right  to  ask  me.  He  told  me  what  to  say, 
for  I  don't  know  about  those  things.  He  said  that 
when  the  time  came  to  sell  back  the  policy,  I  must  give 
him  half.  It  seemed  only  fair,  for  all  the  trouble  he 
had  taken." 

The  man  ceased  speaking,  seized  by  a  sudden 
paroxysm  of  pain.  The  suffering  was  evidently  in- 
tense. But  his  eyes  lost  none  of  the  brilliancy  which 
the  telling  of  the  tale  had  given  them,  nor  did  they 
leave  his  listener's  face.  Francis,  leaning  over  the  bed 
and  watching  the  old  man  intently,  had  lost  his  cus- 
tomary calm.  His  boyish  face  was  set  and  troubled 
with  a  growing  indignation. 

"In  whose  favor  was  the  policy  made  out,  to  whom 
was  the  money  to  go  ?"  he  asked,  with  ill-suppressed 
excitement. 

"  I  was  going  to  have  it  made  out  to  Dr.  Craske, 
but  he  said  '  No,'  it  should  be  made  out  to  my  estate. 
I  did,  but  God  knows  it's  the  only  estate  I've  got. 
He  said  I  ought  to  make  a  will.  I  did,  and  left  my 
estate  to  him.  He  let  me  keep  the  policy,  but  he  took 
the  will." 

*'  Did  you  sell  back  the  policy?"  asked  Francis. 

''No,"  answered  Jobin ;  ''no,  I  have  it."  The 
pain  passing  momentarily,  he  resumed  his  story,  though 
evidently  much  exhausted.  "  A  year  after  it  was  taken 
out.  Dr.  Craske's  prophecy  began  to  come  true.  I 
could  hardly  walk,  I  slipped  and  sometimes  fell,  and 
was  racked  with  pain  most  all  the  time.  I  wanted  then 
to  get  the  money,  but  he  said,  '  No,  not  yet ;  we  will 
make  more  by  waiting.'     About  a  month  ago,  on  the 
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slippery  floor,  I  fell  and  could  not  get  up  again.  Dr. 
Craske  brought  me  here.  I  begged  him  to  get  the 
money,  but  he  wouldn't.  My  pains  were  terrible,  only 
relieved  when  he  pressed  the  little  needle  in  my  arm. 
It  must  have  been  morphine,  for  I  have  been  whole 
days  unconscious.  At  first  he  gave  it  only  when  I 
had  the  pains,  but  lately  he  has  come,  when  I  had 
no  pain,  and  given  it  just  the  same.  I  said,  '  Dr. 
Craske,  you  will  kill  me  with  your  little  needle.'  It 
was  no  use.  He  said  he  knew  what  was  best  for  me. 
Two  days  ago  he  was  away.  Getting  no  medicine,  my 
mind  cleared  up.  But  a  great  fear  came  over  me, 
for  I  knew  he  wanted  to  put  me  out  of  the  way 
for  the  money.  I  was  too  weak  to  go  for  help,  and 
he  never  let  anyone  come  to  me.  I  was  in  despair. 
But  an  idea  came  to  me."  Jobin  stopped  abruptly, 
bending  toward  the  door,  listening.  ''  I  thought  I 
heard  someone,"  he  whispered  ;  ''  didn't  you  ?" 

"No,"  said  Francis,  ''there  is  no  one  there.  You 
are  overwrought.     Go  on." 

Perspiration  beaded  the  old  man's  forehead,  but, 
with  shaking  voice,  he  went  on. 

'*  That  cursed  policy.  It  is  worse  than  the  disease. 
Here  it  is- — take  it,  keep  it  for  me.  He  leaned  over 
the  side  of  the  bed  and  with  trembling  and  wasted 
hand  drew  out  from  under  it  a  yellow  envelope. 
Breathing  laboriously,  he  handed  it  to  Francis,  and 
continued  excitedly :  ''  Dr.  Craske  has  been  good  to 
me,  but  he  means  to  kill  me  now.  His  eyes  are  evil 
and  he  is  in  great  need  of  money.  For  God's  sake, 
save  me,  take  me  out  of  here — take  me  away.  I  know, 
if  you  leave  me  here.  Dr.  Craske  will  " 

The  sentence  was  never  finished.     For  as  .he  spoke 
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his  eyes  dilated  with  terror,  his  face  blanched,  and,, 
sitting  up  in  bed,  with  gaze  fixed  upon  the  door,  his 
whole  frame  became  rigid.  For  in  the  doorway  stood 
Dr.  Craske,  pale,  yet  undisturbed  by  the  words  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  hear. 

Francis,  following  the  sick  man's  movement,  catch- 
ing his  breath  as  he  rose,  turned  towards  Craske. 
Through  clenched  teeth  and  shaking  with  indignation, 
he  cried  out, 

*'  So  here  you  are,  come  at  last  to  see  the  results 
of  your  devil's  work  !" 

Craske  was  impassive. 

**  Rather  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  my  prophecy,"  he 
said.     "  Look  at  your  charge." 

Francis,  following  the  gesture,  turned  again  toward 
the  bed,  and  saw  that  it  was  true.  Jobin  had  fallen 
back  upon  his  pillow,  white  and  immobile,  his  eyes  half 
closed,  his  breathing  ceased,  and  the  last  trace  of  color 
fading  from  his  face.  Francis  started  back,  appalled 
at  the  suddenness  of  the  tragedy.  He  recovered, 
through  habit,  his  professional  poise  first.  With  a 
step  he  was  at  the  bedside  leaning  over  the  prostrate 
form,  looking,  palpating,  listening.  He  rapidly  stroked 
the  chest  and  legs,  blew  into  the  nostrils  and  endea- 
vored to  bring  back  respiration  by  a  rhythmic  move- 
ment of  the  arms.  All  to  no  purpose  ;  the  old  German 
was  dead.  Dazed  and  exhausted,  the  young  man 
ceased  his  efforts  and  stood  for  a  moment  motionless. 
Then  he  turned  on  Craske,  crouching  as  though  to 
spring  upon  him,  trembling  with  fury,  every  muscle  at 
its  highest  tension.  Two  or  three  times  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  each  time  the  words  were  choked  by  his 
emotion. 
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''  Dr.  Craske  !"  he  finally  gasped  out,  ''  I  denounce 
you  as  a  murderer  !" 

Craske,  cold  arid  unmoved,  held  him  with  his 
steady  gaze.  "  Upon  what  grounds  and  for  what 
end?"  he  said. 

"  Upon  what  grounds  !"  cried  Francis.  "  Upon 
the  grounds  of  the  hideous  story  that  poor  old  man 
told  me  before  he  died.  And  for  what  end?  Read 
that  in  your  own  guilty  heart.  And  if  you  will  not 
read  it  there,  I  will  read  it  to  you  from  this  paper  I 
have  here  in  my  hand.  It,  at  least,  leaves  no  doubt 
about  your  motive." 

A  look  of  uncertainty,  of  doubt,  almost  of  fear, 
swept  for  a  moment  over  Craske's  face.  It  was  as 
quickly  gone. 

"And  what  motive  does  the  paper  show?"  he 
asked  calmly. 

"It  shows  that  you  would  profit  by  this  old  man's 
death,  that  the  money  from  this  cowardly  scheme 
would  go  to  you." 

Craske  again  hesitated,  eyed  Francis  narrowly, 
and  for  a  moment  half  turned  as  though  to  leave  the 
room.  Then,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  squaring 
of  the  shoulders  toward  his  accuser,  looking  full  at 
him,  his  pale  face  hard  and  fixed  and  full  of  daring,  he 
asked,  "  Is  that  true  ?  Am  I  then  the  beneficiary  ? 
Read  your  paper." 

Francis  rapidly  opened  the  envelope  and  spread 
the  policy  before  him.  It  was  made  out  in  due  form. 
But  across  its  face,  in  trembling  characters  and  ill- 
spelled  words,  was  written  :  "  It  is  my  wish  that  the 
proceeds  of  this  policy  go,  not  to  my  estate,  but  to  my 
■brother,   Adolph   Jobin,   in    Carlstadt,    Germany."     It 
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was  signed  by  Jobin  and  dated  two  days  before. 
Francis'  face  fell.  Whatever  his  convictions,  he  saw 
the  hopelessness  of  proof.  Craske  followed  up  his 
advantage  quickly.  **  So  I'm  not  the  beneficiary,"  he 
said. 

"  You  believed  yourself  to  be/'  answered  Francis. 

''  You  fool !"  said  Craske.  *'  What  have  you  to  do 
with  my  beliefs  ?  Have  you  not  just  read  that  the 
brother  is  the  gainer  by  this  death,  not  I  ?"  Francis 
stood  mute  and  irresolute,  mechanically  putting  back 
the  policy  into  its  covering.  *'  Now  go  !"  cried  Craske, 
and  stepping  from  the  doorway,  with  face  livid  yet 
triumphant,  he  imperiously  motioned  Francis  out.  As 
Francis  passed  him  he  stood  silent,  guarding  the  portal 
of  death,  determined  and  commanding. 

The  young  man  went  slowly  and  painfully  down 
the  stairs.  And  as  he  left  the  house,  the  yellow 
envelope  still  in  his  hand,  and  began  to  thread  his 
way  among  the  people  in  the  street,  the  shadows  o£ 
age  and  perplexity  and  fallen  ideals  were  on  his  face. 


Self-riutilation  of  the  Eyes,  by  an  Ancient  Saint 
and  a  flodern  Sinner. 


By  Ward  A.  Holden,  M.D. 


There  is  probably  no  form  of  self-mutilation,  short 
of  actual  suicide,  which  is  more  horrible  to  contemplate 
than  that  of  destruction  of  the  eyeballs  ;  and  while 
such  cases  are  seen  but  rarely,  the  practice  doubtless 
dates  back  to  ancient  times,  as  is  shown  by  a  legendary 
account  of  it  in  the  person  of  Santa  Lucia,  an  early 
Christian  martyr,  two  pictures  of  whom  I  wish  to 
present. 

Santa  Lucia  lived  in  Syracuse  when  the  unspeak- 
able Diocletian  was  Emperor  and  Pascasius  was  Go- 
vernor of  Sicily.  Without  her  mother's  knowledge 
she  had  taken  the  vow  of  chastity,  while  without  her 
own  knowledge  a  marriage  had  been  arranged  for  her 
with  a  young  man  of  Syracuse  who  was  not  a  Christian. 
Lucia  pleaded  with  her  mother  to  allow  her  to  remain 
unwedded,  and  to  give  her  dowry  to  the  poor.  To  this 
her  mother  finally  consented.  Her  suitor,  enraged, 
denounced  her  to  the  Governor  as  a  Christian.  The 
Governor  summoned  her  before  him,  and,  in  order  to 
make  her  recant,  threatened  to  send  her  to  a  brothel. 
She  replied  that  he  could  not  make  her  sin,  for  although 
he  could  control  her  body  he  could  not  control  her 
mind,  without  which  there  could  be  no  sin,  The 
Governor,    annoyed  at  her   virtuous   speech^   ordered 
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her  away,  but  she  stood  fixed  to  the  spot  and  the 
Governor's  servants  were  unable  to  drag  her  away  even 
with  the  aid  of  ropes.  Then  they  built  a  hot  fire 
about  her,  but  she  prayed  that  these  heathen  might  be 
confounded,  and  the  fire  did  not  burn  her.  After  this, 
a  servant,  to  spare  the  Governor  further  humiliation, 
thrust  a  dagger  into  her  throat  and  killed  her.  She 
died  A.D.  303,  and  the  Christians  erected  a  church  on 
the  site  of  her  martyrdom.  Later,  the  legend  of  her 
martyrdom  was  supplemented  by  other  legends  of 
episodes  in  her  life,  and  among  them  was  that  of  the 
avulsion  of  her  eyes.  She  tore  out  her  eyes  with 
an  awl,  the  legend  ran,  and  sent  them  away  on  a  plate  ; 
but  afterwards  while  at  prayer  her  eyes  were  restored 
to  her.  The  painters  represented  her  holding  her  eyes 
on  an  awl  or  on  a  plate  in  one  hand,  while  in  the  other 
she  held  the  palm  of  the  martyr,  and  she  was  regarded 
as  the  protectress  against  all  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

The  avulsion  legend  has  numerous  versions,  but 
the  one  that  pleases  me  most  came  in  a  letter  from  an 
artist  with  whom  previously  I  had  talked  of  these 
pictures.  **As  I  remember  it,"  he  wrote,  "a  would- 
be  husband  spoke  his  admiration  of  the  lady's  beautiful 
eyes.  Being  as  ignorant  as  fair,  unaware  of  the  use  of 
beauty  and  its  meaning,  she  said  in  effect :  '  If  you  like 
them,  take  them ;'  and,  so  to  speak,  forked  them  over.'* 

A  modern  case  in  point  is  that  of  Perry,  the 
notorious  train  robber,  who  is  now  confined  in  the 
Mattewan  Hospital  for  the  criminally  insane,  where  his 
diabolical  ingenuity  in  getting  into  mischief  has  caused 
the  House  Staff  more  than  a  little  annoyance.  He 
believed  that  if  he  injured  his  eyes  seriously  his  chances 
of  escape  would  be  increased,  so  he  began  as  follows. 


Santa  Lucia,  protectress  against  all  diseases  of  the  eyes.  A  fresco 
by  Ltiini,  Chiesa  di  San  Maicrizio,  Milan.  She  holds  her 
eyes  impaled  on  a7i  awl  i?i  her  left  hand,  and  dow7i  the  border 
to  the  right  have  bee7i  hung  a  dozen  votive  offerhigs  repre- 
senti7ig  eyes. 


SjLuta  Lucia  i^after  a  pain  ting  by  Crivelli  about  1^80).  Her  eyes 
lie  on  a  plate  in  her  left  hand,  and  in  the  right  she  holds  the 
palm  of  the  martyr. 
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He  first  devised  a  sort  of  figure-of-four  trap,  which 
had  two  sticks  studded  with  sharp  nails,  so  arranged 
that  when  the  trap  was  sprung  the  nails  would  pierce 
his  eyeballs.  Then,  pretending  illness,  he  collected  at 
intervals  a  quantity  of  laudanum,  and  knowing  how  long 
it  would  take  this  to  narcotize  him,  he  arranged  a 
candle-end  so  that  it  would  spring  the  trap  when  it 
had  burned  the  necessary  time.  He  then,  after  a  final 
adjustment  of  his  apparatus,  swallowed  the  laudanum, 
lighted  the  candle  and  fell  asleep.  On  awaking,  he 
found  to  his  delight  that  one  eye  had  been  injured 
beyond  repair.  Subsequently,  he  attempted  to  destroy 
the  other  eye  by  pouring  pounded  glass  into  the  con- 
junctional sac  and  forcibly  massaging  the  ball. 

But  he  is  still  at  Mattewan. 


The  King's  Touch  for  Scrofula. 


By  J.  S.  Billings,  M.D. 


For  a  period  of  between  five  and  six  hundred 
years,  extending  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  existed  in  England  and  France  a  very 
general  belief  in  the  power  of  their  respective  sover- 
eigns to  cure  the  disease  known  as  the  scrofula  by 
touching  persons  affected  with  it — and  hence,  appar- 
ently, the  disease  came  to  be  called  the  king's  evil. 

The  name  **  Morbus  Regius,"  or  Royal  disease, 
was  applied  to  jaundice  in  the  days  of  Celsus,  who 
entitles  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  his  third  book 
*' de  regio  morbo  "  and  says  that  it  has  received  this 
name  because  it  should  be  treated  (among  other  things) 
^^  lecto  etiam^  et  conclavi  cultiore^  Iusm,  joco^  ludis^  las- 
civia  per  quce  mens  exhilaretur,'''  while  Pliny  quotes 
Varro  as  saying  that  it  is  called  the  Royal  disease 
because  its  cure  is  effected  with  honied  wine.  The 
kings  of  Hungary  were  supposed  to  have  the  power  to 
cure  jaundice,  but  there  are  no  definite  records  of  their 
having  done  so. 

We  have  abundance  of  data  with  regard  to  the 
ceremony  of  touching  for  the  evil  both  in  England  and 
France.  The  chief  authority  for  the  English  part  of 
the  history  is  the  "  Charisma  Basilicon  "  of  John  Browne, 
the  King's  Surgeon,  published  in   1684;  and  for  the 
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French  part  the  **  de  mirabili  strumas  sanandi  vi  So  lis 
Galilee  regibus  .  .  .  concessa,''  by  Andre  Laurens, 
chief  physician  of  Henry  IV,  published  in  1609.  This 
last  book  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  having  the  title  :  De 
mirabili  strumas  vi  solis  Gallics  Regibus  christianissi- 
mus  divinitus  concessa;  the  other  being  a  book  on  the 
nature  of  struma,  its  differences,  causes,  and  cures  by 
ordinary  means.  It  contains  a  folded  plate  by  P.  Firens 
representing  the  ceremony  of  touching  the  scrofulous 
by  the  king  ;  some  twenty  patients  have  ranged  them- 
selves on  their  knees  in  a  semi-circle  formed  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard,  while  King  Henry  IV,  in  royal 
costume,  has  his  right  hand  applied  to  the  forehead  of 
the  patient,  the  head  being  steadied  by  the  first  physi- 
cian, and  the  King  is  pronouncing  these  words  :  ''  Je  te 
touche  et  Dieic  te  guerity 

The  custom  of  touching  in  France  is  said  to  have 
been  begun  with  Clovis,  the  first  Christian  king,  about 
500  A.D.  According  to  the  chronicle  of  Forcadet, 
Clovis  was  intimate  with,  and  very  friendly  to  a  certain 
man  named  Lanicet.  Lanicet  was  affected  with  scrof- 
ula, having  enlarged  tumefied  glands  surrounding  the 
neck.  He  had  several  times  tried  different  remedies, 
even  to  the  red-hot  iron,  and  despairing  of  cure,  he  hid 
himself  and  would  not  endure  the  shame  of  showing  his 
deformity.  About  this  time  it  came  to  King  Clovis  in 
a  dream  that  he  had  touched  softly  the  throat  of  Lani- 
cet, and  that  suddenly  his  chamber  was  filled  with  a 
celestial  flame,  and  that  in  the  same  place  Lanicet 
became  cured  so  that  there  was  not  even  any  appear- 
ance of  a  scar.  The  king,  with  great  joy  and  hope  for 
the  life  of  his  friend,  arose  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight, 
and  having  prayed  to  God,  tried  whether  he  could  by 
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merely  touching,  do  away  with  the  disease,  which  he 
did  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  the  attendants.  About 
this  time  Clovis  was  anointed  and  touched  with  the 
sacred  oil  by  the  Archbishop  of  Reims  ;  this  sacred  oil, 
it  was  said,  was  brought  from  heaven  by  a  dove,  and 
this  virtue  of  curing  the  scrofula  passed  from  Clovis, 
the  first  Christian  king,  to  all  his  successors  who  were 
kings,  of  whatever  race. 

There  is  evidence  that  Louis  le  Gros  (1108-1137), 
more  than  a  century  before  his  saintly  namesake, 
touched  for  the  distemper,  as  vouched  by  Guilbert  of 
Nogent,  who  died  in  11 24. 

All  the  kings  of  France  from  Louis  IX  to  Louis 
XIII  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Corbeny  before  they  at- 
tempted to  touch  anyone  for  the  malady.  It  was  cus- 
tomary after  consecration  at  the  cathedral  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  abbey  of  Corbeny,  where  the  king 
was  met  by  the  monks  bearing  the  head  of  St.  Marcoul. 
This  they  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  who 
carried  it  to  the  church  and  placed  it  on  the  high 
altar.  Next  day  the  king  touched  the  scrofulous  can- 
didates. 

Louis  XI  (1461-1483)  was  deprived  of  the  prerog- 
ative for  his  evil  living.  There  is  a  story  told  of  the 
king  that  after  he  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy  he  sent  for 
St.  Francis  of  Paula,  who  was  very  celebrated  for  his 
miraculous  cures,  but  who  suffered  himself  from  scrofula. 
They  made  a  bargain  that  St.  Francis  should  cure  the 
king  of  his  apoplexy  and  the  king  should  touch  St. 
Francis  for  the  scrofula.  But  it  turned  out  that  neither 
could  the  saint  cure  the  king  nor  the  king  the  saint. 

After  Louis  XIV  the  pilgrimage  to  Corbeny  was 
discontinued  and  the  relics  of  St.  Marcoul  were  brought 
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to  the  king  from  the  abbey.  The  practice  was  con- 
tinued in  France  up  to  1775.'^ 

Gabriel  Fallope  regards  as  an  old  woman's  story 
this  faculty  attributed  to  the  kings  of  France,  but  he 
believes,  notwithstanding,  that  the  patients  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  touch  were  benefited,  and  some  of  them 
even  cured,  through  the  fact  that  they  had  taken  exer- 
cise and  that  their  travels  were  salutary,  that  they  had 
received  one  or  two  crowns  to  get  back  to  their  coun- 
try, and  so  on. 

Also  Guillaume  Du  Val,  doctor  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Paris,  1640-41,  has  written  a  volume 
defending  this  famous  gift  of  the  kings  of  France.  He 
also  tells  us  that  the  consecrated  kings  of  France  cured 
epilepsy  in  those  who  would  pronounce  their  names  ; 
and  that  by  invoking  St.  Loup,  bishop  of  Gueret,  con- 
vulsions in  infants  were  cured.  As  to  Saint  Hubert, 
he  not  only  had  the  power  of  curing  hydrophobia  in 
those  who  called  upon  him,  but  the  patron  of  hunters 
had  conferred  this  gift  to  all  his  descendants,  and  he 
adds,  also,  that  Louis  du  Quesnay,  lord  of  Varennes, 
had  with  his  brother  and  with  his  sisters  the  ineffable 
happiness  in  having  Saint  Hubert  for  their  ancestor, 
and  the  said  Du  Quesnay  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  cur- 
ing people  bitten  by  mad  dogs.  How?  Simply  in 
initiating  them  with  pious  ceremonies,  calling  upon  the 
great  Saint  Hubert,  and  in  applying  upon  their  wounds 
a  remedy  composed  of  bread,  salt  and  herbs.f 

The  author  of  the  chronicle,  having  settled  to  his 
satisfaction  that  the  king  really  did  cure  scrofula  by 

*  Brewer,  Dictionary  of  Miracles,  Philadelphia,  1884,  p.  306. 

tG.  Du  Val,  Historia  Monogramma,  sive  pictura  linearis  sanctorum- 
medicorum,  Paris,  1643. 
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touching,  discusses  whether  the  effect  was  (i)  by  his 
own  royal  prerogative,  (2)  by  a  special  virtue  peculiar 
to  the  race  of  kings,  (3)  by  the  touchings,  (4)  by  the 
words  which  he  spoke,  (5)  by  the  power  of  his  imagin- 
ation, or  (6)  by  a  power  which  came  to  him  from  God 
or  the  devil. 

The  chronicle  dates  from  162 1,  and  his  conclusion 
is  that  it  is  a  gift  of  God  conferred  hereditarily  to  suc- 
cessors.* 

The  idea  that  kings  have  special  powers  of  healing 
did  not  originate  in  the  tenth  century.  Vespasian  is 
said  to  have  restored  eyes  to  the  blind  and  limbs  to  the 
lame.  His  exercise  of  this  wonderful  power  is  related 
by  Suetonius  and  Tacitus.  At  first  he  pretended  to 
slight  and  ridicule  the  request  of  the  two  poor  men, 
who  applied  to  him  for  relief,  by  the  command  (as  they 
said)  of  the  god  Serapis.  He  continued  some  time 
distracted  between  fear  and  hope,  and  referred  the  case 
at  last  to  physicians,  who,  whatever  skill  they  had 
in  their  own  faculty,  appeared  to  have  been  accom- 
plished courtiers.  The  result  of  their  consultation  was 
an  advice  to  Vespasian  to  try  his  hand,  with  an  assur- 
ance that,  be  the  event  what  it  would,  he  would  receive 
no  disadvantage  ;  if  he  cured,  he  would  reap  all  the 
glory ;  if  he  failed,  the  ridicule  would  befall  the 
patients. 

It  is  pretended  also  that  the  Emperor  Adrian 
cured  blindness  by  the  touch.  But  Spartian,  who 
relates  this,  confesses  at  the  same  time  that   Marius 


*  See  De  la  vertu  admirable  de  guerir  les  escrouelles,  par  le  seul 
attouchement,  etc.  In  Journal  connaissances  medicales,  Paris,  1847,  vol. 
XV,  page  278.  Also  Diet,  encyc.  des  sci.  med.  T.  xxxii,  Ecrouelles, 
page  481. 
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Maximus,  an  exact  and  celebrated  historian,  ascribes 
all  to  imposture.     Haec  per  simultatio7iem  faeta. 

The  traditions  are  that  the  first  English  king  who 
had  this  power  was  Edward  the  Confessor  (a.d.  1052), 
although  there  is  no  definite  evidence  on  this  point,  for 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  until  about  eighty 
years  afterward.  Shakespeare  uses  the  tradition  in 
Macbeth,  where  Malcolm,  at  the  Court  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  speaks  : 

[MACBETH.    Act  IV,  Scene  III.] 
Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mal.      Well,  more  anon.     Comes  the  King  forth,  I  pray  you? 
DocT.    Ay,  sir  :  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls 

That  stay  his  cure  ;  their  malady  convinces 

The  great  assay  of  art ;  but  at  his  touch, 

Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  given  his  hand, 

They  presently  amend. 
Mal.       I  thank  you,  doctor.  [Exit  doctor.] 

Macd.    What's  the  disease  he  means  ? 
Mal.       'Tis  called  the  "  evil " ; 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king ; 

Which  often  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 

I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  Heaven, 

Himself  best  knows  ;  but  strangely  visited  people, 

All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures  ; 

Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 

Put  on  with  Violy  prayers  ;  and  it  is  spoken, 

To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 

The  healing  benediction.     With  this  strange  virtue, 

He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy  ; 

And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne, 

That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

William  of  Malmsbury,  the  first  chronicler  who 
speaks  of  the  healing  power  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
writes  as  follows  : 

'*  Moreover,  I  shall  now  speak  of  miracles.  A 
young  married  woman,  but  childless,  was  afflicted  with 
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swellings  about  her  neck,  and  fell  into  bad  health. 
Being  commanded  in  her  sleep  to  inquire  for  the  bath- 
room of  the  king,  she  entered  the  palace,  when  the 
pious  king,  dipping  his  hands  into  the  water  and 
stroking  her  neck,  soon  restored  her  to  a  happy  state 
of  health  ;  the  tumours  that  were  filled  with  worms 
and  corrupt  blood  bursting  and  disappearing.  But  as 
the  sores  left  wide  and  disgusting  cavities,  he  ordered 
her  to  be  supported  at  the  crown's  expense  till  per- 
fectly cured.  Before  the  seventh  morning  a  beautiful 
new  skin  appeared,  so  that  no  vestiges  of  the  disease 
could  be  perceived.  A  year  afterwards  she  had  twins, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  sanctity  of  Edward.  It  is 
said  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  that  he  fre- 
quently cured  this  complaint  in  Normandy.  Hence  in 
our  own  days  those  assert  falsely,  when  they  say  that 
the  cure  of  this  disease  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
godliness,  but  to  an  hereditary  royalty."* 

It  was  generally  acknowledged  as  a  special  power 
of  the  sovereign  in  the  times  of  Henry  II,  whose 
chaplain  about  1180  alludes  to  it  as  a  well  known  fact. 
Queen  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  for  some  time  dis- 
continued the  ceremony  ;  yet  she  did  perform  it,  and 
there  is  a  story  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cured  by  her  who 
declared  that  his  experience  had  convinced  him  that 
the  Pope's  excommunication  against  her  had  had  no 
effect. 

King  William  refused  to  touch  for  the  evil,  saying : 
**  It  is  a  silly  superstition  ;    give  the  poor   creatures 


*  Willielmi  Malmesburiensis  de  Gestis  Regum  Anglorum,  lib.  ii.,  p.  91, 
edit.  Francof.  1601,  folio.  Copied  in  Pettigrew,  T.  J.,  on  superstitions 
connected  with  the  history  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Phila- 
delphia, 1844,  p.  160. 
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some  money  and  send  them  away."  On  one  occasion, 
however,  he  was  induced  to  lay  his  hand  on  a  patient. 
*' God  give  you  better  health,"  he  said,  **and  more 
sense."  Whiston,  who  tells  this  story,  and  who, 
Macaulay  says,  believed  in  everything  but  the  Trinity, 
says  the  person  was  cured  (Macaulay's  History  of 
England,  Vol.  HI,  Chap.  XIV,  1689). 

The  last  English  sovereign  w^ho  touched  for  the 
evil  was  Queen  Anne,  and  it  is  said  that  on  the  last 
occasion  Dr.  Johnson,  then  a  child  four  or  five  years 
old,  was  touched  and  received  a  touch  piece. 

From  The  London  Gazette,  No.  4172,  Monday, 
November  5,  1705  : 

*'  It  being  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Pleasure  to  Heal 
Weekly  for  the  Evil  during  the  present  and  succeeding 
Month  till  Christmas,  and  to  begin  on  Wednesday  the 
14th  Instant,  it  is  her  Majesty's  Command,  That  all 
persons  shall  be  viewed  and  Tickets  delivered  the  day 
before,  at  the  Office  in  Whitehall  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  no  where  else  ;  and  that  all  persons  who 
apply  shall  bring  a  Certificate,  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish  where  they 
inhabit,  that  they  never  before  received  the  Royal 
Touch," 

George  I  discontinued  the  practice  in  1714,  but 
"the  office  for  touching"  remained  in  the  prayer-book 
until  1 719,  and  the  Pretender  touched  the  sick  in  the 
Paris  hospitals,  while  his  son  in  1745  touched  once 
in  Edinburgh  (Chambers'  History  of  the  Rebellion). 
The  practice  of  giving  a  gold  or  silver  coin  or  medal 
called  a  touch-piece  was  introduced  by  Edward  I. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  claiming  to  be  the  right- 
ful sovereign,  was  charged,  in  his  trial  for  high  treason, 
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with   having   exercised   the    functions   of    royalty    by 
touching  children  for  the  king's  evil. 

Pepys,  in  his  diary  under  date  of  April  13,  1661, 
says  :  ''  I  went  to  the  banquet  house  and  there  saw  the 
king  (Charles  II)  heale,  the  first  time  that  ever  I  saw 
him  do  it,  which  he  did  with  great  gravity,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  ugly  office,  and  a  simple  one." 

The  number  of  persons  touched  was  very  great, 
numbering  several  hundreds  a  year  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  while  the  records  show  that  over  90,000 
were  touched  by  Charles  II. 

As  Dr.  Hussey*  remarks,  *'  The  healing  power  of 
the  royal  touch  thus  conferred  was  universally  be- 
lieved, not  only  by  the  uneducated  or  the  poor  alone, 
but  by  the  highest  in  the  state  and  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  of  those  who  lived  during  this  long  period  ; 
and,  among  that  number,  by  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  day,  many  of  them  possessing  acquire- 
ments far  in  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  their  age- 
men  who,  as  Bishop  Douglas  observes  (Criterian,  or 
Miracles  Examined,  ed.  1832,  p.  126),  *are  not  very 
ready  in  admitting  that  cures  may  be  effected  without 
making  use  of  the  medicines  which  they  themselves 
prescribe.' " 

Gilbertus  Anglicus,  a  physician  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  medical  writers,  whose  work  is  known,  who 
alludes  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  words  which 
show  the  antiquity  of  the  practice.  He  says  scrofula 
is  also  called  the  king's  evil,  because  the  kings  have  the 
power  to  cure  it.     (Compendium  Medicinae,  lib.  iii.) 

*  E.  L.  Hussey,  *'  On  the  Cure  of  Scrofulous  Diseases  Attributed  to 
the  Royal  Touch."    Archaelogical  Journal,  No.  39. 
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John  of  Gaddersden,  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
physician  to  Edward  11,  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
Englishman  who  was  consulted  at  court  as  physician, 
advises  recourse  to  the  royal  touch  in  desperate  cases, 
as  the  kings  have  the  power  of  curing  it  (Rosa  Anglica, 
lib.  ii.  c.  1.). 

The  disease  known  to  English  physicians  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century  as  struma,  or  the 
king's  evil,  while  not  definitely  defined,  and  including 
some  disorders  which  we  should  now  distinguish  from 
what  we  call  scrofula,  did  nevertheless  probably  for  the 
most  part  consist  of  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck,  such  as  are  now  considered  to  be  due  to 
tubercular  adenitis. 

The  ancient  pathology  declared  that  the  strumous 
disease,  or  king's  evil,  '*  is  a  cold  and  moist  praeternat- 
ural  intemperiety,  generated  in  the  glandules  from  a 
subsaline  and  subacid  juice,  collated  from  the  wheyish 
part  of  the  blood,  the  which,  whensoever  it  enters  them, 
or  approach  their  membranes,  it  doth  both  harden, 
concrete,  incrassate  and  convert  the  same  into  a  coagu- 
late caseous  substance."  ^ 

Wiseman  says  the  king's  evil  is  "  a  tumor  arising 
from  a  peculiar  acidity  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  which, 
whensoever  it  lights  upon  glandule,  muscle  or  membrane, 
it  coaQ^ulates  and  hardens  ;  when  it  mixeth  with  marrow 
always  dissolves  it  and  rotteth  the  bone.  If  this  acid 
humour  be  simple,  the  disease  is  a  simple  struma  ;  if 
joyned  with  a  malignity,  or  any  other  humour,  it  makes 
a  mixt  tumour,  as  stricma,  maligna,  phlegmonodeSy 
schirrodes,  etc." 


*  Brown,  J.    Chaeradelogia,  1684,  p.  12. 
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Clowes,  a  man  of  high  surgical  reputation,  surgeon 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Christ's  Hospitals,  appointed 
to  attend  the  forces  by  sea  and  land  in  the  wars  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  afterwards  sworn  Surgeon  to 
the  Queen,  and  subsequently  Serjeant-Surgeon  to 
James  I,  describing  the  occasional  malignity  of  scrofu- 
lous ulcers,  says  (p.  4)  :  "  These  kinds  do  rather  presage 
a  divine  and  holy  curation,  which  is  most  admirable  to 
the  world,  that  I  have  seen  and  known  performed  and 
done  by  the  sacred  and  blessed  hands  of  the  Queen's 
most  Royal  Majesty,  whose  happiness  and  felicity  the 
Lord  long  continue."  After  relating  a  cure  by  the 
Queen's  touch,  he  continues  his  observations  :  **  And 
here  I  do  confidently  affirm  and  steadfastly  believe  that 
(for  the  certain  cure  of  this  most  miserable  malady), 
when  all  arts  and  sciences  do  fail,  her  Highness  is  the 
only  day-star,  peerless  and  without  comparison  ";  end- 
ing with  a  prayer  "that  she  may  forever  reign  over  us 
(if  it  please  the  Lord  God)  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,  still  to  cure  and  heal  many  thousands  more  than 
ever  she  hath  yet  done."  (A  right  fruitful  and  ap- 
proved Treatise  for  the  artificial  cure  of  that  malady 
called  in  Latin  Struma,  and  in  English  the  Evil,  cured 
by  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  1602,  p.  50). 

Fuller  says,  if  any  doubt  the  cures,  they  are  re- 
mitted to  their  own  eyes  for  farther  confirmation. 
(Church  History,  Vol.  I,  a.d.  1061-1066). 

Wiseman,  Chief  Surgeon  in  Charles  I's  army,  and 
afterwards  Serjeant  Surgeon  to  Charles  H,  whose  writ- 
ings are  deservedly  held  in  respect  by  surgeons  at  the 
present  day,  says  :  "  I  myself  have  been  a  frequent  eye- 
witness of  many  hundreds  of  cures  performed  by  his 
Majesty's    touch    alone,    without    any    assistance    of 
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chirurgery  ;  and  those,  many  of  them,  such  as  had  tried 
out  the  endeavors  of  able  chirurgeons  before  they  came 
thither.  It  were  endless  to  recite  what  I  myself  have 
^een,  and  what  I  have  received  acknowledgments  of  by 
letter,  not  only  from  the  several  parts  of  this  nation, 
but  also  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Jersey  and  Garnsey.'* 
(Treatises,  book  iv,  c.  i). 

Turner,  a  physician,  in  1722,  reports  the  case  of  a 
patient  of  his  own,  who,  after  defying  his  best  endeav- 
ors at  relief,  was  cured  in  a  few  days  after  being 
touched  by  Queen  Anne  ;  and  he  adds,  "  I  pretend 
only  to  make  good  the  assertion  that  such  cures  have 
been  wrought."  Referring  to  the  large  numbers 
touched  since  the  Restoration,  he  says  :  ''  It  may  be 
objected  that  among  a  hundred  thousand  it  would  be 
very  strange  if  divers  should  not  afterwards  recover. 
I  answer,  that  if  any  of  those  have  been  attended 
with  such  circumstances  that  the  alteration  can  not 
fairly  be  imputed  to  any  other  cause,  it  makes  suffi- 
ciently for  our  position  ;  but  instead  of  one  we  have 
many  hundreds  where  the  evidence  is  undeniable." 
(The  Art  of  Surgery,  Vol.  I,  p.  158). 

As  late  as  1793,  J.  B.  Thiers,  author  of  the  History 
of  Superstition,  says  that  these  remarkable  cures  by  the 
kings  of  France  are  incontestible  in  the  fact  that  infants 
were  entirely  cured,  so  that  imagination  had  no  part  in 
these  remarkable  cures. 

Some  difficult  problems  arise  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  Royal  touch  for  scrofula.  Was  the 
whole  thing  a  delusion,  or  were  many  cures  really 
affected  ?  And  if  there  were  true  cases,  how  were  they 
brought  about  ? 

And  how  did  it  happen  that  the  gift  of  healing  in 
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this  way  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England  was. 
limited  to  this  disease  ? 

The  evidence  that  some  cures  were  thus  effected 
is  as  abundant  and  trustworthy  as  is  that  relating  to 
any  so-called  miraculous  cures  or  that  relating  to  the 
efficacy  of  blood-letting,  antimony  and  mercurials  in 
acute  febrile  diseases  as  furnished  by  medical  records 
prior  to  about  1850.  And  in  saying  this  I  wish  to  be 
understood  as  saying  that  it  is  evidence  of  no  value 
whatever  when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into 
consideration.  No  doubt  some  of  those  who  were 
touched  became  better,  or  even  may  be  said  to  have 
recovered.  Wiseman's  argument  is  the  strongest  one 
as  to  the  connection  of  this  result  with  the  ceremony. 
He  says  :  ''  For  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  go 
away  cured,  some  will  impute  it  only  to  the  journey 
they  take  and  the  change  of  air ;  others  to  the  effects 
of  imagination  ;  and  others  to  the  wearing  of  gold 
(Metallotherapy  ?).  The  first  of  these  is  easily  con- 
futed by  the  hundreds  of  instances  that  are  to  be  given 
of  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who  certainly  could  meet 
with  little  change  of  air,  or  indeed  of  exercise,  in  a 
journey  to  Whitehall.  The  second  is  as  readily  taken 
off  by  the  examples  of  infants,  who  have  been  fre- 
quently healed." 

The  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  that  scrofula 
took  the  place  of  leprosy  as  a  disease  specially  under 
the  control  of  priestly  medicine  when  leprosy  disap- 
peared from  Central  Europe,  and  thus  came  to  be  the 
disease  which  was  to  bear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
priestly  claims  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  I 
have  not,  however,  found  any  evidence  that  these 
kings  were  ever  supposed  to  have  any  special  powers. 
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for  the  healing  of  leprosy  ;  and  the  choice  of  struma  or 
scrofula  as  the  special  disease  to  be  healed  by  royal 
touch  appears  to  have  been  at  first  largely  a  matter  of 
accident.  If  to-day  we  were  to  select  a  disease  to  be 
treated  in  this  manner,  we  should  probably  choose 
certain  forms  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy  such  as  were  in 
ancient  times  supposed  to  be  cases  of  demoniacal 
possession,  and  not  any  form  of  disease  which  we 
supposed  to  be  due  to  micro-organisms.  Yet  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  while  we  should  act  in  accordance 
with  what  seems  to  us  to  be  most  probable,  we  have  to 
deal  with  probabilities  and  not  with  certainties.  It  is 
a  conceivable  hypothesis  that  the  cortical  gray  centres 
of  perception  and  idention  may  so  act  upon  the  vaso- 
motor centres  as  through  them  to  produce  changes  in 
function  in  glandular  and  other  tissues,  and  thus  to 
change  the  composition  of  albumoses  and  animal  alka- 
loids contained  in  the  fluids  of  the  body ;  and,  in  fact, 
we  have  some  evidence  that  this  does  sometimes  occur. 
But,  if  this  be  possible,  it  is  then  also  quite  possible 
that  by  such  changes  the  environment  of  living  tissue 
may  be  made  either  more  or  less  favorable  to  the 
development  of  certain  micro-organisms,  or  that  toxic 
products  may  be  thus  either  neutralized  or  increased, 
with  corresponding  effects  as  regards  immunity  or 
progress  of  disease. 


The  Medicine  of  Horace. 

("  Imbellis  et  firmus  parum") 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Person  and  Ailments  of  the  Poet,  and  his 

References  to  riedical  5ubjects,  with  a  Reproduction 

of  Certain  iledical  Emblemata. 


By  Charles  L.  Dana,  M.D. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Although  classical  subjects  are  a  little  out  of  fash- 
ion, and  Latin  is  learned  now  only  to  be  forgotten,  the 
writings  and  personality  of  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus 
are  still  things  of  living  interest.  He  has  been  called 
a  second-rate  poet,  even  by  his  admirers  ;  his  total  lit- 
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erary  work  was  not  of  large  amount,  and  it  took  the  mod- 
est form  of  lyrics,  satires  and  epistles.  But  he  has  held  a 
firm  hold  on  the  minds  of  men — and  in  these  later  days 
of  women  also — for  two  thousand  years ;  and  there 
exists,  even  now,  a  very  constant  interest  in  his  works. 
Not  many  months  pass  without  the  appearance 
of  some  new  translation  of  an  ode,  and  still  every  few 
years  some  new  work  upon  him  is  published.  The 
total  list  of  editions  and  references  in  his  bibliography 
is  over  1,500,  a  number  almost  as  large  as  that  of  some 
serious  neurosis.  In  a  critical  list  of  the  editions  of 
Horace  published  by  Mitscherlich  in  his  Q.  Horatii 
Flacci  Opera,  Leipsig,  1800,  one  finds  that  since  the 
first  printed  editions  in  1470,  there  appeared,  on  an 
average, more  than  one  edition  yearly  of  some  or  all  of 
Horace's  works  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  editions  averaged 
more  than  one  a  year.  Horace  was  the  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  of  the  earlier  centuries.* 

To  my  mind,  Horace  seems  a  lyrical  poet  of  a  very 
high  genius,  and  one  who  ranks  among  the  select  souls 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  possible  to  read  his  Carme^i 
Seculare,  even  when  translated,  without  feeling  a 
pleasure  as  keen  as  one  gets  from  anything  of  the 
greater  poets.  Nor  can  one  read  some  of  his  Epistles 
without  being  affected  and  stimulated  by  the  rapid  suc- 


*  In  the  edition  of  Horace  published  by  the  Bibliophile  Society  in  1901, 
there  is  a  bibligraphy  of  titles,  mostly  of  editions.  The  total  number  given 
is  1,538.  Of  these  there  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century  (1470-1500),  28  titles; 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  130 ;  in  the  seventeenth  century,  213  ;  in  the 
eighteenth,  349  ;  in  the  nineteenth,  8  [8.  The  largest  number  of  titles  in 
any  decade  was  in  the  years  1891  to  1900,  inclusive.  This  indicates  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  poet,  or  else  a  greater  use  of  his  works  in 
education. 
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cession  of  happy  and  ingenious  phrases  in  which  he 
sets  out  for  us  the  philosophy  of  life.* 

Horace  would  have  agreed  with  my  estimate  of  his 
merits.  He  had  no  falsely  modest  misconceptions  as 
to  his  talents.  "  Non  omnis  moriar"  (I  shall  not  alto- 
gether  die)  he  predicted,  and  he  was  a  good  prophet ; 
also  in  respect  to  the  future  life,  a  real  Tiresian,  of  the 
Osier  classification,  since  he  was  a  confident  believer  in, 
at  least,  a  fractional  immortality. 

*'  There  is  a  great  deal  of  thinking  in  Horace," 
said  Dr.  Johnson.  "  One  can  find  everything  in  him 
but  religion."  I  might  add  to  this  "  and  medicine," 
because,  while  he  was  in  a  way  religious,  addressing  a 
great  deal  of  his  poetry  to  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
even  at  times  directly  advising  attention  to  religious 
duties  (see  his  ''Parens  cultor''^,  Horace's  interests 
were  essentially  convivial,  satirical,  poetical  and  ethical, 
and  he  was  only  '*  medical  "  in  an  incidental  and  illus- 
trative way.  He  introduces  a  real  doctor,  Antonius 
Musa,  once,  and  he  refers  to  a  certain  Craterus,  but 
mentions  no  other  medical  contemporary. f  He  did 
not  have  one  as  a  friend,  as  did  Cicero  and  Seneca,  or 
address  to  one  an  ode  or  an  epistle.  But  he  refers 
occasionally  to  doctors,  and,  it  may  be  added,  refers  to 
them  without  disrespect.     He  did  not  satirize  Medicine, 


*  Almost  all  men  who  know  human  nature  have  held  this  high  esti- 
mate of  Horace  ;  while  his  most  conservative  critics  have  generally  been 
those  scholars  who  have  lost  their  feeling  for  his  art  in  their  absorption  over 
his  technique.  I  would  add  that  it  does  not  take  a  very  profound  knowledge 
of  Latin  to  be  able  to  appreciate  Horace,  for  on  account  of  his  local  color 
he  must  be  read  with  the  help  of  a  translation  and  notes  by  everyone 
except  special  students  of  the  classics. 

tHe  makes  no  reference  to  ^sculapius,  but  refers  once  to  the 
Epidaurian  serpent. 
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or  lampoon  its  followers.  He  speaks  of  his  "  faithful 
physicians"  (fidis  medicis),  and  he  refers  to  one  who 
was  "alert  and  faithful"  in  performing  his  duty,  His 
other  references  to  doctors  simply  show  that  when 
people  were  sick  in  those  days,  they  went  to  the  physi- 
cian, just  as  they  do  now.  Horace  consulted  them  him- 
self, but  admits  he  did  not  always  like  or  always  follow 
their  advice,  which  shows  that  he  was  quite  modernly 
human,  if  not  actually  and  especially  wise. 

But,  while  Horace  was  not  a  medical  poet*  he  had 
an  interesting  medical  history  himself ;  and  his  works 
abound  with  phrases  that  showed  he  was  familiar  with 
the  common  ailments  of  humanity.  His  poems  have 
also  suggested  some  medical  scenes,  and  Horace's  his- 


*  Horace's  references  to  "medicus,"  the  doctor,  are  the  following  : 

"  abrotonum  aegro 
Non  audet,  nisi  qui  didicit  dare  ;  quod  medicorum  est, 
Promittunt  medici ;  "  et  seq. — II  Epis.  I,  113. 
"None  but  he  who  has  learned  the  art,  dare  even  give  southern- 
wood to  the  sick.     What  belongs  to  physicians,  physicians  undertake  ;  the 
mechanic  handles  only  his  tools,  but  everyone  writes  poetry." 

"Casus  medicusve  levarit  aegrum  ex  precipiti.*' — II  Sat.  Ill,  292. 
"If  chance  or  a  physician  should  save  the  sick  child  from  his  immi- 
nent danger,  the  frantic  mother  will  kill  him  by  her  superstition." 

"  Ut  lethargicus,  hie  cum  fit  pugil.  et  medicum  urget." — II  Sat  III, 30. 
*'  As  when  a  patient  suddenly  comes  out  of  a  lethargy  and  attacks  his 
physician." 

"  Medici  credis  egere." — I  Ep.  I,  102. 
*'  Do  you  think  I  need  a  doctor  ? " 

*' Si  tibi  nulla  satim  finiret  copiae  lymphae  narraris  medicis." — 
II  Epis.  II,  147. 

"  If  abundance  of  water  will  not  quench  your  thirst,  do  you  not 
report  this  to  a  physician  ? " 

Horace  also  refers  to  his  own  faithful  physicians,  and  to  the  doctor 
who  helped  out  Opimius  (I  Epist.  VIII,  9  ;  Sat.  II,  3,  142). 

A  doctor  is  also  sent  for  in  the  case  of  the  rich  man  who  falls  sick. 
(ISat.  II,  82.) 
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tory,  his  medical  allusions  and  certain  of  his  portrayals 
or  "  emblematic  "  medical  scenes,  form  the  subject  of 
this  discursive  study. 

Shortly  after  leaving  college,  I  was  browsing  in 
one  of  the  old  book-stores  of  Washington,  when  I  came 
across  an  unexpurgated  edition  of  Horace.  Naturally,  I 
bought  it  at  once,  in  order  to  see  what  were  the  violent 
things  that  had  been  kept  from  inflaming  the  sensibili- 
ties of  a  well-brought-up  youth.  I  read  the  ode  to  a 
wicked  old  woman,  and  the  quarrel  of  Horace  and 
Lydia.  I  was  not  conscious  of  a  corrupting  influence, 
for  the  one  was  only  a  rather  vulgar  lampoon,  and  the 
other  a  charming  model  of  what  is  now  called  vers  de 
socUte,  The  experience  renewed  an  interest  in  the 
poet,  which  has  ever  since  then  been  intermittently 
kept  up.  Some  time  ago  I  began  to  hunt  for  things 
medical  in  his  works,  and  thought  perhaps  I  was  a 
pioneer.  This  is  not  so,  however.  An  article  on 
the  "  Medicine  of  Horace"  was  written  by  E.  F.  Cor- 
dell,  M.D.,  and  appeared  in  Johns  Hopkins  Bulletin, 
Vol.  Xn,  Aug.,  1 901.  Dr.  Ward  A.  Holden  has  writ- 
ten on  the  ''Lippus"  of  Horace,  Dr.  Meniere  on  the 
'*  Physiology  of  Horace,"  and  probably  an  examination 
of  the  bibliography  would  show  that  there  were  other 
researches  along  these  lines.  However,  this  is  not  a 
monograph,  and  I  prefer  to  follow  my  own  trend  of 
interest,  and  write  out  my  story  without  reference  to 
the  investigation  of  others,  for  so  I  shall  be  more  likely 
to  present  it  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

Horace's  medical  history. 

Horace  was  educated  at  Rome  and  Athens.    Join- 
ing the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  fought  (and 
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ran  away)  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  He  came  back  to 
Rome  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  (b.c.  40),  and  began 
to  write  satires  and  his  epodes.  He  got  the  favor  of 
Maecenas  and  a  clerkship  in  the  Government ;  he 
became  a  popular  poet,  and  lived  at  times  a  very  merry 
life.  When  about  thirty,  Maecenas  gave  him  a  farm 
in  the  Sabine  country,  thirty  miles  from  Rome  and 
twelve  from  Tibur,  now  Tivoli.  He  used  to  pass  his 
time  between  this  place  and  the  city,  occasionally 
going  to  the  baths  at  Baiae,  or  visiting  his  friends  at 
their  country  houses.  And  thus  he  lived  his  life  for 
over  thirty  years,  writing  poetry  and  looking  after  his 
friends,  his  farm  and  his  health.  His  only  exciting 
experiences  were  his  occasional  visits  and  his  escape 
from  a  falling  tree.  He  did  not  like  sea  voyages,  and 
he  did  not  leave  Italy  after  his  return  from  the  war. 

Horace  was  a  short  man,  of  dark  complexion,  low 
brow  and  black  hair,  quick  tempered,  and  he  originally 
perhaps  had  a  good  constitution.  When  he  was 
forty-five  he  wrote  to  Maecenas  : 

.     .     .     "reddes 
"Forte  latus,  nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos." — I  Epist.  VII,  24. 
"You  must  give  me  back  my  vigorous  constitution,  and  the  black 
hair  that  hung  on  my  low  brow."  * 

A  year  earlier  he  says  of  himself,  as  translated  by 
Creech  : 

"  A  little  man  and  studious  of  my  ease  ! 
And  pettish  too,  I  can  be  angry  soon, 
My  passion's  quickly  raised,  but  quickly  gone. 


*  "  But  if  you'd  have  me  always  by  your  side, 

Then  give  me  back  the  chest  deep-breathed  and  wide, 
The  low  brow  clustered  with  its  locks  of  black, 
The  flow  of  talk,  the  ready  laugh,  give  back. 
The  woes  blabbed  o'er  our  wine,  when  Cinara  chose 
To  tease  me,  cruel  flirt — ah,  happy  woes  !" — Martin, 
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Grown  gray  before  my  time,  I  hate  the  cold 
And  seek  the  warmth,  and  if  they  ask  how  old, 
Tell  them,  now  Lollius  shares  the  consul's  power 
With  Lepidus,  that  I  am  forty-four."* 

That  he  was  small,  and  also  later  in  life  fat,  is  indi- 
cated in  his  line — 

*'  Tiburis  ripas,  operosa  parvus,  carmina  fingo." — IV  Ode  II,  31. 
"  On  the  banks  of  the  Tibur,  I,  small,  compose  my  weighty  songs.'* 

And  in  the  letter  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  to  him  : 

"  Sed  si  tibi  statura  deest,  corpusculum  non  deest." 
"If  you  lack  in  stature,  you  do  not  lack  in  fatness." 

Damasippus,  in  arguing  with  him  about  his  supposed 
madness,  says  : 

"  Longos  imitares  ab  imo,  ad  summum,  totus  moduli  bipedalis." — 
II  Sat.  Ill,  308. 

*' You  would  imitate  the  tall,  you  who  are  from  top  to  toe  a  total  of 
two  feet." 

When  only  twenty-eight  he  had  weak  eyes,  suffer- 
ing from  "lippus,"  which  was  probably  trachoma,  or 
granulated  lids,  a  trouble  very  common  in  those  days. 
On  his  trip  to  Brundusium,  about  this  time,  he  writes 
that  he  and  Virgil  had  to  take  a  nap  while  Maecenas 
played  tennis  (pila  htdere),  a  game  ''  not  good  for  the 
sore-eyed  or  invalid"  ( lippis  ini^nicum  at  que — cm- 
dis),^  and  the  next  day  he  had  to  anoint  his  eyes 
with  the  black  wash.  J 

*  **  Corporis  exigui,  praecanum,  solibus  aptum 

Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut,  placabilis  essem." — I  Epist.  XX,  24. 
*  *  Of  short  stature,  gray  before  my  time,  fond  of  the  sun, 
Quick  of  temper,  but  easily  appeased." 

t  "Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  ego  Virgiliusque ;  namque  pila 
lippis  inimicum  et  ludere  crudis." — I  Sat.  V. 

"  Maecenas  went  out  to  play  tennis  {lusum  pila)  while  Virgil  and  I 
took  a  nap.     For  tennis  is  not  good  for  weak  eyes  and  feeble  constitutions." 

X  "  Hie  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  collyria  lippus  Illinere." — I  Sat.  V,  30. 
**  Here  having  sore  eyes  I  had  to  use  the  black  wash." 
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On  this  same  trip  he  showed  that  his  stomach  was 
already  a  fastidious  organ.  He  stopped  at  an  inn  with 
his  two  companions ;  in  the  evening  when  dinner  was 
served,  he  could  not  eat  because  the  water  was  so  bad. 
He  "declared  war  against  his  appetite,"  and  sat  watch- 
ing his  companions.*  It  made  him  very  cross.  The 
dyspepsia  of  Horace  comes  early  in  evidence,  and  he 
protests  so  much  against  the  vice  of  gluttony  and  sings 
so  sweetly  of  the  charms  of  plain  living,  that  we  suspect 
him  of  being  not  only  enterically  sensitive,  but  pro- 
bably a  bit  of  a  hypochondriac.  He  was  not  only 
fastidious  in  his  taste,  but  things  he  did  not  like  he 
did  not  want  others  to  like — a  mental  trait  character- 
istic of  weakly  stomachs  and  sensitive  nerves.  Nowa- 
days we  have  the  comment,  "You  must  have  a  good 
stomach,"  when  a  dyspeptic  friend  sees  another  follow- 
ing cold  lobster  with,  perhaps,  hot  mince  pie.  The 
Horatian  equivalent  was:  "Oh,  the  hardy  bowels  of 
the  mowers!"  (O  dura  messortcm  e72<2 /),  uttered  over 
the  matter  of  eating  onions.  This  vegetable  was  to 
Horace  more  baneful  than  hemlock  (noscentius  ci- 
cutis).^ 


*  "  Hie  ego  propter  aquam  quod  errat  deterrima,  ventri  indico  bellum, 
—I  Sat.  V,  7. 

"  Here  I  had  to  declare  war  against  my  stomach,  because  the  water 
was  most  execrable,  and  I  waited  impatiently  while  ray  companions  dined." 

f  The  Onion. 

Should  wretch  e'er  dare  to  wring  with  impious  noose 

An  aged  father's  throat,  his  mead 
Be  this — to  swallow  Garlick,  than  the  juice 

Of  aconite  more  noxious  weed  ! 
Wondrous,  that  reapers  can  such  trash  digest ! 

That  human  stomachs  can  be  framed 
So  tough  !    What  venom's  this  that  racks  my  breast  ? 

— Epod.  Ill,  I. 
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Horace  as  much  as  confesses  that  he  had  a  weak 
head  and  a  lazy  colon,  for  he  speaks  with  pride  of  his 
country  place,  where  there  was  a  fountain  which  gave 
waters  just  as  good  as  those  of  Hebrus,  and  which  were 
useful  to  the  infirmo  capiti  et  alvo,  i.e.,  those  of  infirm 
heads  and  costive  habits.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  strain- 
ing things  to  infer  that  the  poet  had  a  liver  because  he 
boasted  of  his  medicinal  spring  water.  But  the  view 
is  confirmed  in  his  Ars  Poetica^  where  he  says  :  "  O, 
unhappy  me,  who  purge  myself  of  bile  every  spring 
time." 

"  O,  laevus, 
Qui  purgor  bilem  sub  verni  temporas  horam." 

— Ars  Poetic  a,  301. 

Some  assert,  to  be  sure,  that  this  expression  was  only 
used  to  illustrate  his  belief  that  he  was  a  sane  poet 
who  methodically  rid  himself  of  the  vapors.  At  any 
rate,  he  as  much  as  advises  poets  to  take  a  spring 
medicine,  and  it  is  no  mean  contribution  to  the  art  of 
building  rhymes. 

At  twenty-nine  he  describes  his  life  as  very  regu- 
lar and  simple.  In  the  evening  he  takes  a  walk  about 
town,  then  goes  home  to  a  supper  of  vegetables,  leeks, 
pulse  and  fritters. 

"  inde  domum  me 
Ad  porri  et  ciceris  refero  lagamque  catinum." — I  Sat.  VI,  115. 

He  goes  to  bed  early,  and  waking  in  the  morning,  lies 
there  reading  and  writing  till  the  fourth  hour  (10  a.m.) 
Then  he  goes  for  a  walk  or  to  the  baths,  then  takes  a 
light  lunch  and  returns  to  take  his  ease  at  home.  This 
life  was  due  perhaps  in  part  to  his  poverty,  but  he  even 
then  avoided  hard  exercise,  and  when  in  his  stroll  he 
is  met  by  a  friend  who  asks  how  he  is,  gives  the  answer 
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of  one  not  in  buoyant  health  :  *'  Suavitur,  ut  nunc  est" 
(Fairly  well  as  times  go)  (I  Sat.  IX,  5).  To  be  sure, 
he  is  having  dinners  with  the  rich  and  has  learned 
what  luxurious  living  is  ;  and  he  has  composed  warm 
lyrics  to  Lalage,  Neaera,  Pyrrha,  Lyce  and  Phryne. 
He  has  written  odes  in  celebration  of  Caesar  and  in 
praise  of  Maecenas,  and  has  sung  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  also  and  ever  concerning  the  folly  of  excess. 

At  about  thirty  he  has  his  "White  Villa"  in  the 
Sabine  country.  He  lives  here  a  part  of  every  year 
and  invites  his  friends  to  come  and  drink  and  take 
their  ease  with  him.  When  Maecenas  is  about  to  start 
with  i\ugustus  for  the  war  against  Anthony,  Horace 
wishes  to  go,  but  admits  that  (at  thirty-four)  he  is 
imbellis  ac  finnus  paritm  (unwarlike  and  not  strong) 
(Epod.  I,  16). 

It  was,  however,  during  the  next  five  or  six  years 
that  he  wrote  his  best  lyrics,  finishing  his  first  three 
books  when  he  was  about  forty-one.  During  this  time 
he  lived  partly  at  Rome,  but  had  to  go  for  his  health 
to  Tibur,  Praeneste  and  Baiae.  He  was  even  thus 
early,  perhaps,  a  little  nervous  and  not  a  good  sleeper. 
In  defending  himself  for  writing  poetry,  he  says  he 
cannot  sleep  if  he  doesn't  write.  But  he  continued  to 
be  a  good-natured  man,  or  he  never  could  have  written 
that  most  humorous  of  ancient  poems, — his  adventure 
with  the  bore. 

As  he  got  towards  the  age  of  forty  he  grew  pros- 
perous and  fat,  and  speaks  of  himself  as  "  a  pig  in  the 
sty  of  Epicurus."  At  thirty-nine  he  was  nearly  killed 
by  the  falling  of  a  tree.  He  wrote  an  Ode  (II,  13) 
about  it,  and  referred  to  the  incident  at  other  times. 
The  Ode  is  numbered  ''XIII  !"  and  he  is  so  violent  and 
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hysterical  in  his  denunciation  of  the  tree,*  and  of  the 
planter  of  it,  that  one  wonders  if  Horace  did  not  have 
a  temporary  traumatic  psychosis  ;  for  after  the  fright 
caused  by  this  accident  he  is  found  to  be  complaining 
of  his  whitening  hair.  He  begs  Maecenas  to  give  him 
back  his  rugged  constitution  ;  a  short  dinner  suits  him 
and  a  nap  afterwards. f  Now,  also,  he  declares  himself 
no  longer  a  votary  of  Venus,  and  hangs  up  his  armor 
on  the  walls  of  her  temple.J  Although  he  had  once 
been  something  of  a  fop,  he  now  becomes  rather  care- 
less of  his  dress  and  is  indifferent  to  fine  living§  and 
the  charms  of  the  opposite  sex  (I  Ode,  IV).  All  these 
things  indicate  that  on  reaching  the  fourth  decade  he 
was  becoming  an  invalid. 

About  this  period  (age  forty-two),  he  consulted 
Dr.  Antonius  Musa.    Dr.  Musa  having  cured  Augustus 


* ''That  pestilent  trunk"  ("triste  lignum").— H  Ode  XIII. 

"  Devota  non  extinsixit  arbor  "  ("  the  accursed  tree  did  not  kill  me  "). 
—Ill  Ode  IV,  27. 

t  "  Coena  brevis  juvat,  et  prope  rivum  somnis  herba" — I  Epist.  XIV,  35. 
"  A  short  dinner  suits  me  now,  and  a  nap  on  the  grass  by  the  river.'* 
He  could  have  been  rheumatic  ! 

t  I  Ode  XIX. 

§  Horace  at  fifty  speaks  of  his  carelessness  of  dress,  on  account  of 
which  Maecenas  laughs  at  him,  then  adds  another  suggestion  of  the  irritable 
weakness  of  his  nerves. 

*'  Quid,  mea  cum  pugnat  sententia  secum? 
Quod  petiit,  spernit ;  repetit  quod  nuper  omisit  ? 
Aestuat,  et  vitae  disconvenit  ordine  toto?" — I  Epist.  I,  99. 

"Will  you  laugh,"  he  says,  "  if  you  should  see  me  in  a  like  disordered 
state  of  mind?  When  my  judgment  is  at  war  with  itself,  despises  what  it 
before  desired,  seeks  for  that  which  it  once  neglected,  and  is  all  in  a  fer- 
ment {aestuat)^  pulls  down,  builds  up,  and  changes  quite  around." 

One  of  his  commentators  thinks  that  he  wrote  his  second  Epode  to 
Canidia  in  these  years,  in  which  he  uses  the  expression,  "  fastidiosa  tristis 
aegrimonia"  (worrying  over  a  fanciful  depression),  a  fine  characterization 
of  modern  hypochondriasis. 


Dr.  Antonius  Musa,  the  medical  adviser  of  Horace  and  Augustus 
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TdY  cold  baths,  had  set  the  vogue  for  this  form  of  treat- 
ment, and  they  were  prescribed  even  in  winter.  The 
warm  sulphurous  waters  of  Baiae  had  been  famous 
for  removing  lingering  disorders  from  the  nerves.* 
Horace  had  been  to  these  baths  of  Baiae  for  treat- 
ment. Not  being  cured,  Musa  ordered  him  cold  baths, 
and  he  took  them  at  Clusium  and  Gabies.  But  he 
found  the  country  too  cold  and  disagreeable  in  winter. 
So  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Vala,  to  tell  him  about  the 
baths  of  Velie  and  Salernum  in  Lucania,  near  Naples 
(I  Epist.  XV),  and  asked  what  kind  of  food  and  drink 
and  climate  he  would  find  in  these  resorts. 

Thus  the  evidence  begins  to  accumulate  that 
Horace  about  this  time,  if  he  did  not  have  a  traumatic 
psychosis,  was  developing  something  like  a  nervous 
prostration.  Writing  at  the  age  of  forty-five  to 
Celsus,  secretary  of  Nero  (I  Epist.  VHI),  he  says, 
if  asked  what  Horace  is  doing,  to  say  that  though 
he  was  ''promising  to  do  many  beautiful  things,"  he 
really  was  not  living  rightly  or  pleasantly,  but  was  no 
less  sick  in  mind  than  in  body ;  he  did  not  wish  to 
hear  or  learn  of  anything  that  would  alleviate  his 
illness  {levet  aegrttni)\  that  he  was  offending  his  faith- 
ful physicians  and  irritating  his  friends  because  they 
tried  to  arouse  him  from  his  fatal  lethargy  {^ficnesto 
veterno), 

**  Fidis  offendar  medicis,  irascar  amicis, 
Cur  me  funesto  properent  arcere  veterno." — I  Epist.  VIII,  9. 


*  ' '  Dictaque  cessantem  nervis  elidere  morbum 

Sulphura  contemni,  vicus  gemit,  invidus  aegris." — I  Epist.  XV,  6-9. 

**  The  village  (Baiae)  murmurs  (to  see)  their  myrtle  groves  deserted, 
and  the  sulphurous  waters,  said  to  dispel  lingering  disorders  from  the 
nerves,  despised  ;  and  they  look  angrily  at  those  sick  who  have  the  courage 
to  place  the  head  and  stomach  beneath  the  fountains,  in  colder  places." 
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When  one  is  irritable,  restless,  depressed,  world- 
weary,  careless  of  dress  and  indifferent  to  his  lady 
friends,  discontented,  unwilling  to  work,  at  forty-five,  it 
means  that  he  has  the  Anxious  Depression  of  Meyer, 
or  the  Involution  Melancholia  of  Kraepelin,  or  the. 
Climacteric  Neurasthenia  of  more  common  speech. 

Whether  the  Romans  suffered  from  nervousness, 
I  do  not  know.*  Probably  they  did,  but  did  not  know 
it,  not  having  a  sufficient  vocabulary.  The  verb,  "to 
be  nervous,"  and  the  corresponding  adjective,  did  not 
exist.  But  Horace  uses  the  word  "aestuat"  (he  boils) 
(I  Epist.  I,  99)  in  describing  his  distempered  condi- 
tion, and  as  it  means  "  to  be  all  in  a  ferment,"  it 
answers  very  well.  Granting  that  Horace  really 
"aestuabat,"  we  may  claim  that  he  was  nervous,  and 
thus  had  some  form  of  the  American  disease.  Perhaps 
when  the  limelight  of  biographical  clinical  study  is 
turned  upon  him,  the  fact  that  he  once  had  "lippus," 
that  for  some  years  he  lived  on  a  diet,  and  had  a 
neuro-psychosis,  may  be  put  together,  and  it  will  be 
considered  that  he  had  a  hyperphoria  and  astigmatism, 
which  accounted  for  the  limitations  of  his  work.  What 
Horace  might  have  done,  had  he  been  properly 
"glassed,"  is  a  problem  that  may  sometime  call  into 
activity  an  ingenious  imagination. 


*  Tacitus  uses  the  expression  "  aeger  nervis  "  (sick  in  the  nerves). 
Ann.  15  45,  3. 

Celsus  speaks  of  one  "nervis  infirmus  laborans  "  (I  praef.,  23),  and 
Suetonius  of  "nervorum  valetudo  "  (Vesp.  7).  But  these  writers  probably 
referred  to  an  actual  paralysis  or  acute  exhaustion. 

Horace  refers  to  the  nerves  but  little.  The  word  **  nervus  "  stands  for 
*' vigor"  in  Epode  VIII,  and  it  also  was  indicative  of  a  sensibility  in  the 
way  the  word  is  used  to-day,  "odor  inimicus  nervis." 

The  waters  of  Baiae  were  famous  for  ''lingering  diseases  of  the. 
nerves,'  meaning  perhaps  sexual  debility. 
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But  Horace  after  all  did  not  have  any  very  serious 
tiisorder,  for  he  not  only  worked  every  year,  but  did 
some  of  his  best  work,  e.g.,  the  Carme7i  Seoul  are,  when 
he  was  over  forty-five,  and  he  wrote  the  Ars  Poetica 
when  fifty-six,  the  year  before  he  died.  So  that  his 
mind  must  have  remained  clear  even  at  the  last.  His 
worst  poetry,  indeed,  was  written  when  he  was  young" 
and  well,  this  being  some  of  his  satires  and  early 
epodes.  Most  of  his  best  general  work,  that  of  his 
Odes,  was  written  between  the  age  of  thirty-three 
and  forty-six.  His  Epistles  were  written  five  and 
ten  years  later.  Horace  became  less  lyrical  and  more 
didactic  as  he  grew  older,  but  this  is  rather  a  nat- 
ural change  in  a  man  who  enters  middle  life  an 
invalid.  This  invalidism  made  him  more  of  a  preacher, 
philosopher  and  contented  country  gentleman  than 
he  perhaps  otherwise  would  have  been,  but  we  can- 
not assume  it  to  have  changed  the  quality  of  his 
work. 

Horace  died  suddenly  while  not  yet  an  old  man. 
The  cause  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  we  may  easily 
infer  that  one  who  had  at  times  lived  somewhat  riot- 
ously, who  was  never  very  strong,  but  yet  kept  up 
occasional  dissipations,  who  was  choleric  and  passion- 
ate, and,  to  the  last,  fond  of  his  wine  and  Chloe,  had 
an  arterial  sclerosis  and  a  bad  heart,  and  died  either 
from  a  cardiao-renal  trouble  or  some  form  of  cerebral 
apoplexy. 

The  medical  life  of  Horace  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  word  concerning  the  dinners,  the  drink- 
ing and  eating,  about  which  he  sang  so  much  in  praise 
and  blame.  While  Horace,  for  the  most  part,  lived 
simply — and    probably   had  to   do   so — he  knew    inti- 
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mately  all  that  pertained  to  the  luxurious  life  of  his 
day.  He  was,  himself,  technically  a  "parasite"  at  rich, 
men's  tables,  and  though  he  early  preached  moderation 
and  satirized  gluttony,  his  familiarity  with  all  the 
details  of  the  Roman  cuisine  must  have  come  from 
personal  experience.  His  sympathies  were  always 
more  epicurean  than  stoic.  His  point  of  view  is  given, 
in  one  of  his  Satires  :  "  Diogenes  once  said  :  '  O,  Aris- 


Diogenes  and  Aristippus 


tippus,  if  you  could  be  content  with  vegetables,  you 
would  not  wish  to  dine  with  princes.'  Aristippus 
replied :  '  O,  Diogenes,  if  you  knew  how  to  associate 
with  princes,  you  would  despise  vegetables.'  "     (Epist. 

I,  17,  13.) 

Some  idea  of  what  might  be  served  at  a  Roman 

banquet  is  given  by   Horace,  in  Satire  H,  8,  in  which 

he    describes    a   supposed    dinner   party   given    by    a. 

certain  Nasidienus,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  wealthy 
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his  ostentation  and  vulgarity.     We  make  out  from  the 

poem  a  menu  and  sequence  of  incidents  somewhat  as 

follows : 

MENU  OF  THE  DINNER  OF  NASIDIENUS. 

I 
Lucanian  Boar,  served  with  Rapes,  Lettuce,  Radishes  and  a 
Sauce  of  Skirwort 
Pickled  Fish  and  the  Lees  of  Coan  Wine 

[This  served  for  the  "  promulsis  "or  a  la  Russe  part  of  the  banquet.    The 
table  is  now  cleared  off  and  wiped  with  expensive  purple  napkins.] 

II 

Chian  and  Caecuban  Wine 

[These  were  inferior  wines,  but  the  host  announces  loudly  that  the  guests 

can  have  others  if  they  wish.] 

Ill 

Sea  Eel  with  Roe,  swimming  in  a  Sauce  made  of  Venafrum  Oil 

Pickled  Mackerel  Home-brewed  Wine 

Pepper  and  Vinegar 

[At  this  stage  the  awning  falls  down  on  the  table  and  spoils  everything. 

Horace's  party  becomes  drunk,  and  demands  more  wine.] 

IV 

A  mighty  Crane,  grilled,  with  Flour  and  Salt 
The  Livers  of  Geese  fattened  on  Figs 

V 

Wings  of  Hares  Roasted  Blackbirds 

Fricassed  Pigeon  served  without  the  rump 
Besides  this  were  cakes,  turbot,  plaice,  honey-apples  and  other  minor 

dishes,  a  functionary,  named  Nomentanus,  being  present  to  point  out  any 

special  delicacy  that  had  been  overlooked. 

Horace's  party  becomes  too  intoxicated  to  eat  more,  and  runs  away. 

As  one  of  them  said  to  Horace  in  his  Roman  way,  he  *'  had  had  the  time  of 

his  life  "  ('*  Sic^  ut  mihi  nunquam  in  vitafuerit  melius  '*). 

MEDICAL    REFERENCES    AND    VOCABULARY. 

Horace  had  a  large  vocabulary  of  medical  symp- 
toms, which  he  used  to  illustrate  his  arguments  or 
ornament  his  figures.*  He  speaks  of  headache,  side- 
ache  and  pleurisy,  of  coughs  and  colds,  of  quartan  ague, 

*  I  am  seeking  here  not  to  find  out  how  much  Horace  knew  of  medi- 
cine, but  how  the  great  master  of  felicitous  expression  dealt  with  the 
symptoms  of  our  common  disorders. 
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of  dropsy  and  acute  kidney  disease,  of  gout,  of  eye  and 
ear  troubles,  of  stomach  disorders,  the  bile  and  phlegm, 
of  constipation  and  flatulence,  of  dropsy,  lethargy  and 
various  forms  of  madness  and  lingering  disorders  of 
the  nerves.  He  has  much  to  say  of  food,  and  of  the 
things  which  are  simple  and  digestible,  and  of  those 
which  are  rich  and  heavy ;  of  laxatives,  and  of  the 
diabetic  thirst  and  dropsical  languor.  But  his  refer- 
ences are  all  casual  and  metaphorical  or  illustrative. 

Horace  would,  perhaps,  appeal  most,  in  these  allu- 
sions, to  the  alienists  and  neurologists,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  gastrologists,  on  the  other.  He  devotes  an 
epistle  to  arguing  that  all  men  are  mad — in  a  way — and 
he  depicts  himself  as  a  possible  lunatic ;  and  the  whole 
Roman  cuisine  might  be  discovered  in  his  epistles  in 
praise  of  simple  living  and  in  satire  of  the  glutton. 

To  begin  with  his  neurology,  Horace  is  evidently 
aware  of  the  value  of  sleep.  He  has  a  good  expression, 
*'  somni  benignus,"  for  an  easy  sleeper,  and  **  levis  som- 
nus,"  **facilis  somnus,"  appear  often  in  his  verses.* 

*  *  Beneath  their  banks  while  rippling  streamlets  creep, 
The  groves  with  warbling  plaints  resound, 
And  murmurs  that  invite  to  balmy  sleep 

Are  heard  from  gushing  rills  around  !" — II  Epod.,  25. 

"  He  lives  on  little  and  is  blest 

On  whose  plain  board  the  bright 
Salt-cellar  shines  which  was  his  sire's  delight ; 
Nor  coward  fears,  nor  sordid  greed's  unrest, 
Disturb  his  slumbers  light."— II  Ode,  XVI,  15. 


*  Nee  leves  somnos  timor  aut  cupido  sordidus  aufert." — II  Ode  XVI,  15. 

Arid  age  seeking  after  lascivious  loves  and  easy  sleep — 

"  arida 
.    .    .    canitie    .    .    . 

Pellente    .    .    .    facilem  somnum. — II  Ode,  XI,  6. 
Gentle  sleep  disdains  not  the  humble  homes  of  the  men  of  the  fields — 

* '  Somnus  agrestium 
Lenis  virorum  non  humiles  domos 
Fastidit."— Ill  Ode,  I,  21. 
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Horace  seemed  to  know  that  wine  was  a  hypnotic, 
and  in  his  Ode  to  his  Wine  Bottle,  he  gives  to  it,  with 
other  things,  the  virtue  of  a  bromide : 

"  O  sacred  jar,  moulded  with  me  at  the  time  of  the  consulate  of  Man- 
lius,  you  have  held  sadness  and  jests,  quarrels  and  loves,  and  easy  sleep. — 
III  Ode  XXI,  4. 

It  was  ever  a  sweet  peril  for  Horace  to  dally  with 
that  bottle — 

"Dulce  periculum 
Est,  O,  Lenae,  sequi  Deum 
Cingentem  vividi  tempora  pampino." 

Not  much  is  said  of  insomnia,  however,  and  Horace 
was  evidently  not  a  great  sufferer,  or  so  self-conscious 
a  poet  would  have  let  us  know  about  it.*  His  friend 
Maecenas  was  not  so  fortunate,  however,  and  he  tried 
ineffectually  the  simple  means  used  by  the  dilletante 
victims  of  a  poor  dormitium.  That  is  to  say,  Maecenas 
sought  to  cure  himself  by  listening  to  the  splash  of 
falling  water  and  the  sound  of  distant  music ;  and 
Horace  refers  to  it,  HI  Liber,  Ode  I,  20. 

*'  Non  avium  citharique  cantus 
Somum  reducent." 

*'Nor  song  of  birds,  nor  music  of  the  lyre,  shall  his  lost  sleep  restore.** 

There  was  a  certain  Gyges,  who  left  his  wife  to  go 
on  a  long  voyage.  He  was  driven  out  of  his  course  by 
adverse  winds  and  became  distinctly  homesick,  "pass- 
ing the  cold  nights  sleepless,  not  without  many  tears." 

"Noctes,  non  sine  multis 
Insomnis  lacrimis  agit." — III  Ode,  VIII. 

This  is  the  only  distinct  case  of  insomnia  in  Horace. 


*  Horace  admitted  once  casually  that  he  could  not  sleep  unless  he 
wrote  verses,  and  he  is  told  that  a  good  cure  for  sleeplessness,  was  to  anoint 
oneself  with  oil  and  swim  thrice  across  the  Tiber. — II  Sat.  I,  8. 
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Our  poet  furnishes  a  special  word  for  one  special 
kind  of  sleeplessness:  '*Insomnus"  is  only  wakeful, 
but  "exsomnus"  is  sleepless  and  more  than  just  "  in- 
somnus ";  it  is  the  excited  insomnia  of  Evias,  the 
Bacchic  priestess,  who  *'exsomnus  stupet"  (stands 
frenzied  and  exsomnic). — III  Ode  XXV,  9. 

Horace  speaks  of  dreams  and  nightmares,  and  he 
knew  that  the  sick  were  pestered  with  fantastic  images 
in  their  sleep. 

"  Somnia  aegre,  vanae  species." — Ars  Poet.,  7. 

Whether  Horace  was  himself  "  somni  benignus"  when 
his  neurosis  was  upon  him,  and  he  no  longer  could 
dance  and  drink  and  carouse  with  the  maidens,  we  do 
not  know,  for  he  did  not  confess  it ;  but  he  does  admit 
that  he  still  held  Venus  clasped  tight  in  his  nocturnal 
dreams,  the  nocturna  somnia  of  the  moderns,  no 
doubt : 

* '  Nocturnis  te  ego  somnis 
Jam  captum  teneo. — IV  Ode  I,  37. 

There  were  lingering  disorders  of  the  nerves,  re- 
lieved by  the  baths  of  Baiae,  and  there  were  odors 
inimical  to  the  nervous,  but  we  get  no  evidence  of  any 
special  organic  neuroses  ;  nobody  is  paralyzed  and  no 
one  has  the  sacred  disease  or  other  spasmodic  disorders 
among  Horace's  friends  and  enemies. 

Horace  was  more  an  alienist  than  a  neurologist, 
and  not  much  of  either,  though  he  may  be  said  to  have 
written  a  chapter  on  psychiatry.  In  his  II  Satire, 
Liber  III,  the  stoic,  Damasippus,  argues  with  him  that 
all  men  are  mad.  In  particular,  he  singles  out  the 
covetous,  the  ambitious,  the  spendthrifts,  the  lovers, 
the  lustful,  the  superstitious,  and  the  poets. 
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The  covetous  are  the  maddest  of  all ;  they  need 
the  largest  dose  of  hellebore — the  panacea  for  lunacy 
in  those  days  ;  but  the  ambitious  are  not  far  behind  ; 
folly  is  a  madness  and  so  is  wrath  ;  wickedness  is  a 
delirium  (^ficriosus),  and  "  Bellona  rejoicing  in  blood, 
thunders  about  the  head  of  him  who  seeks  empty 
fame.*  He  who  has  the  war-fever,  the  modern  Jingo, 
would  fall  into  the  poet's  categories.  Those,  too,  are 
mad  whom  a  foolish  ignorance  of  truth  "  drives  blindly 
on  "  {caecum  agit) — a  happy  expression.  He  argues 
that  a  mania  may  disappear  and  take  some  other 
form.f 

There  is  no  suggestion  in  all  the  poems  that  mad- 
ness is  a  demoniacal  possession.  This  came  later — 
and  earlier.  Madness  is  rather  a  humor,  to  be  purged 
away,  if  reason  cannot  touch  it.  Horace,  indeed, 
treats  his  subject  with  a  very  modern  touch,  and  the 
reasons  given  during  many  ages  for  considering  all 
men  more  or  less  crazy,  are  as  logical  as  such  reasons 
have  ever  been.     The  terms  he  uses  are  "insanus,"J 


*  "  Hunc  circumtonuit  gaudens  Bellona  cruentis." — I,  223. 

f  The  Metastasis  of  a  Mania. 

I  know  the  mania  you  so  long  endured, 

And  wonder  by  what  process  you  were  cured. 

The  old  distemper  to  a  new  gave  place  ; 

And  this,  you  know,  is  no  uncommon  case  : 

One  patient  finds  his  pleurisy  depart 

Or  headache,  but  to  settle  at  the  heart ; 

That,  cured  of  lethargy,  turns  pugilist, 

And  at  the  frighten'd  doctor  darts  his  fist.— Satire  III,  47. 

X  "  Insanire  putas  solemnia  me,  neque  rides, 
Nee  medici  credis,  nee  curatoris  egere 
A  praetore  dati ;"— Lib.  I,  Epis.  I,  102. 
"You  think  me  just  plain  mad,  and  do  not  laugh  nor  believe  that  I 
stand  in  need  of  a  doctor,  or  of  a  keeper  assigned  by  the  praetor." 
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"vitium  animi,"*  ''furiosus,"  ''vesanus,"  and  "  ira- 
cunda  Diana,"  or  the  "  moon  madness."  So  the  moon 
was  even  then  thought  to  play  a  part  in  psychiatry.f 

The  man  who  is  cured  ''returns  to  himself,"  and 
the  Horatian  specific  for  the  alienated  was  apparently 
the  old  Hippocratic  one  of  hellebore. 

"Hie  ubi  cognatorum  opibus  curisque  refectus 
Expulit  hellebore  morbum  bilemque  meraceo 
Ex  redit  ad  sese  ;" — Lib.  II,  Epis.  II,  137. 

**This  man  was  cured  at  the  expense  and  by  the  care  of  his  relations, 
when  he  had  voided  by  the  means  of  pure  hellebore  the  disorder  and  mel* 
ancholy  humor,  and  returned  to  his  senses." 

The  above  person,  who  got  the  hellebore  and  re* 
turned  to  himself,  was  a  gentleman  of  Argos  and  was 
apparently  a  case  of  paranoia  with  hallucinations.  He 
would  go  to  the  empty  theatre  and  sit  there,  "  happily 
watching  and  applauding  an  imaginary  play"  ("in 
vacuo  laetus  sessor  plausorque  theatro  ").  But  he  per- 
formed the  other  duties  of  life  in  a  correct  manner, 
as  paranoiacs  sometimes  do. 

"Caetera  qui  vitae  sevaret  munia  recto 
More."— II  Epist.  II,  130. 

There  is  a  suggestion  that  our  poet  knew  the 
value  of  mental  science  in  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  the 


*  *'  quo  me 

Aegrotare  putes  animi  vitio  ?" — III  Sat,  306. 
*'  From  what  kind  of  a  mental  trouble  do  you  think  I  suffer?" 

t  "  Those  who  are  wise,  fear  to  touch,  and  fly  from  the  mad  poet,  or 
him  whom  fanatical  error  or  moon-struck  brain  urge  on." 

"urget 
Aut  fanaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 
Vesanum  tetigisse  timent  fugiuntque  poetam." 

— Ars  Poetica,  453. 

Horace  says  nothing  of  the  feeble  minded,  but  some  authorities  think 
that  the  expression  *'  felix  cerebri "  (I  Sat.  I,  9)  refers  to  a  dull  fellow. 
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relief  of  pain.  His  "verba  et  voces"  refer  to  the 
incantations  or  soothing  words  and  presence  of  those 
beHeved  to  have  authority  in  disease. 

"Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem 
Possis,  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem." — I  Epist.  I,  34. 
*'  If  the  breast  burns  with  avarice  and  wretched  desire,  there  are  words 
and  voices  by  which  you  can  soothe  the  pain  and  dispel  a  great  part  of  the 
disease." 

If  Horace  were  to  set  himself  up  medically  to-day, 
he  would,  no  doubt,  choose  to  be  a  gastrologist  and 
give  advice  to  those  intemperate  at  the  table.  He 
knew  by  experience  all  that  could  be  gotten  out  of  a 
jar  of  wine  and  miscellaneous  feasts.  He  particularly 
chooses  to  write  a  whole  satire  on  "  gluttony  "  and  its 
consequences.  In  this  satire  he  brings  in  many  allu- 
sions to  food,  and  the  stomach,  and  the  results  of 
excesses :  "  How  pale  every  guest  arises  from  the 
miscellaneous  feast."  "The  body  overloaded  by  the 
debauch  of  yesterday,  brings  sickness  to  the  mind  also, 
and  drags  to  the  earth  the  divine  spirit."*  "  But  the 
man  of  simple  life  falls  at  once  to  restful  sleep,  and 
rises  vigorous  for  his  prescribed  duties."f 

Horace  describes  the  medical  results  of  a  badly 
mixed  diet.  "If  you  mix  roasted  with  boiled  (elixa 
with  assis),  shellfish  with  thrushes,  the  sweet  juices 
turn  into  bile  and  a  thick  phlegm  brings  a  tumult  in 
the  stomach  " — 

''Stomachoque  tumultum  lenta  feret  pituita." — II  Sat.  II,  75. 

He  intimates  that  they  had  a  sour  stomach  (^acer  stoma- 
cJncs)  in  those  days  also,  and  a  lettuce  salad  after  wine 

*  "  Quin  corpus  onustum 

Hestemis  vitiis  animum  quoque  praegravat  una 
Atque  affigit  humo  divinae  particulam  aurae." 

t  "  Vegetus  praescripta  ad  munia  surgit." 
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was  thought  to  produce  it*     On  the  other  hand,  olives, 
sorrel  and  mallows  are  good  for  the  delicate  stomach. f 

"  Not  choice  Pintado,  Afric's  boasted  treat, 

Nor  ev'n  Ionian  red-game  now 
Would  tempt  my  palate  more,  than  olives  sweet 

Fresh  gathered  from  the  loaded  bough  ; 
With  sorrel  wild,  that  loves  the  watery  mead — 

Or  lenient  to  clogg'd  stomach  mallow." — Epod.  II,  53. 

Hellebore  was  the  great  evacuant,  though  it  is 
referred  to  oftenest  as  a  remover  of  distempers  of  the 
mind,J  and  the  island  of  Antycera  was  famous  for  pro- 
ducing it,  not  the  whole  output  of  which,  says  Horace, 
could  cure  some  disordered  souls. 

It  was,  perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that  Horace  had 
some  disorder  of  the  eyes,  that  the  word  ''lippus"  is 
often  used,  either  in  describing  a  real  trouble  or  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  We  have  already  described  his  ex- 
perience on  the  trip  to  Brundusium.  He  is  evidently 
much  impressed  with  the  disadvantages  of  trachoma, 
and  no  one,  he  says,  will  be  so  foolish  as  not  to  have 
his  eyes  treated  if  he  have  a  ''  lippus."§ 

*  "  Nam  lactuca  innatat  acri  post  vinum  stomacho." — II  Sat.  IV,  59; 

t  Nausea  was  a  symptom  that  must  have  been  familiar : — "  And  a  great 
disgust  filled  his  stomach  {magna  7novet  stomacho  fastidia)  when  a  slave 
handed  the  cup  with  greasy  hands." 

He  uses  a  much  needed  euphemism  to  indicate  the  expulsion  of  flatus, 
**ilia  ducare." 

"  Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus,  et  ilia  ducat." 

"Lest,  derided,  he  miscarry  at  last,  and  break  his  wind." 

t  "  Danda  est  hellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris." — Lib.  II.  Sat.  3,  82. 
"By  far  the  largest  portion  of  hellebore  is  to  be  administered  to  the 
covetous." 

§  "  Non  possis  oculo  quantum  contendere  Lynceus 
Non  tamen  idcirco  contemnas  lippus  inungui. 
Nee,  quia  desperes  invicti  membra  Glyconis, 
Nodosa  corpus  nolis  prohibere  podagra," — Lib.  I.  Epis.  I,  28. 

"Though  your  sight  is  not  so  piercing  as  that  of  Lynceus,  you  will  not 
despise  being  anointed  if  you  are  sore-eyed  ;  nor,  because  you  despair  of 
the  muscles  of  the  invincible  Hercules,  will  you  be  careless  of  preserving 
your  body  from  the  knotty  gout." 
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He  tells  us  very  truly  that  people  with  eye-strain 
can  not  enjoy  pictures.*  And  then  he  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  the  blear-eyed  Crispinus,  and  the  sore- 
eyed  barbers  of  Rome.f 

But  while  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ''lippus"  in  our 
poet,  no  one  is  really  blind,  except  Amor  and  Furor, 
and  perhaps  an  unfortunate  Roman  lady  named  Hyp- 
saea,  whose  condition  we  are  advised  to  imitate  when 
we  look  at  a  lady  who  is  not  dressed  to  receive  com- 
pany. 

Horace's  references  to  other  troubles  are  casual, 
and  show  us  only  the  common  terms  used  in  those  days 
for  pleurisy,  Bright's  disease,  the  ague,  gout,  cough, 
headache,  sideache,  ear  troubles  and  obstetrical  cus- 
toms.J 

*  "  Qui  cupit  aut  metuit  juvat  ilium  sic  domus  et  res, 
Ut  lippum  pictae  tabulae,  fomenta  podagram, 
Auriculas  citharae  coUecta  sorde  dolentes. — Lib.  I,  Epis.  2,  51. 
"  He  that  is  a  slave  to  desire  or  to  fear,  his  house  or  his  estate  does  him 
just  as  much  good  as  paintings  do  a  sore-eyed  person,  fomentations  do  the 
gout,  or  music  does  the  ears  that  are  affected  with  collected  matter." 

f'Lippi  Crispini." — I  Sat.  I,  20. 

*'  A  man  sees  his  own  vices  as  does  a  sore-eyed  man  with  anointed 
eyes." 

"  Cum  tua  pervideas  oculis  mala  lippus  inunctis." — I  Sat.  Ill,  25. 

How  Persius  revenged  himself  on  Rupilius  was  known  to  all  the  sore- 
eyed  and  barbers  of  Rome. 

*'  Omnibus  et  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribus  esse." — I  Sat.  Ill,  3. 

i  The  Cough— '•^Sx  quis    .     .     .    male  tussiet. — II  Sat.  V,  107. 

The  Jaundice — '*  Aut  morbus  regius  urget." — Ars  Poet.,  453. 

The  Leprosy— ^^X^X.  mala  quem  scabies." — Ars  Poet.,  452. 

The  Wry-neck — **Stes    .     .     .    capiti  obstipo." — II  Sat.  V,  92. 

The  Gout. — "Tarda  podagra." — I  Sat.  IX,  32. 

He  describes  a  certain  gambler  and  drinker,  Vertumnus,  who,  after 
having  suffered  from  a  well-earned  gout  in  his  fingers,  hired  a  man  to 
throw  the  dice  for  him,  and  he  praises  the  consistency  of  his  viciousness. 
"  Scurra  Volanerius,  postquam  illi  justa  cheragra 
Contudit  articulos    .     .    .    "—II  Sat.  VII,  15.' 
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Horace  has  little  to  say  of  remedies.     The  use  of 
water,  of  baths,  of  simple  diet,  is  known  to  him.     He 


The  Obstetrician — '*  Et  tuo  cruore  rubros  obstetrix  pannos  lavit." — 
Epode  XVII,  51.  ("And  the  obstetrician  washes  the  clothes  red  with  your 
blood.") 

Pleurisy  and  Bright' s  Disease — "Quod  latus,  aut  renes  morbo  tentan- 
tur  acuto." — III  Sat.  I,  161.  ("  Because  the  side  and  kidneys  are  attacked 
with  an  acute  sickness.")  *'  Curres  hydropicus." — I  Sat.  IX,  32.  ("You 
will  have  to  look  after  your  dropsy.") 

The  Ague—''  Frigida  quaterna."— Ill  Sat.,  161. 

The  Earache — "  Auriculas  citharae  collecta  sorde  dolentes." — I  Epist. 
II,  52.     ("  Ears  aching  from  a  collection  of  wax.") 

Headache — "Dolor  capitis.'* 

Sideache — "Latemum  dolor.** 

Diabetes — "Si  tibi  nulla  sitim  fineret  copia  lymphae  narrares  med- 
icis?"     (See  ante.) 

Hypochondriacal  Melancholy — "  Aegremonia  tristis  fastidiosd." — Epod. 
XVII,  To- 

Constipation — "  Si  dura  morabitur  alvus."  (' '  If  the  hard  stool  delays  its 
duty)."  For  this  is  prescribed  limpets,  cheap  shell-fish,  sorrel  leaves  and 
white  coan  wine.    This  will  break  down  the  obstruction. — II  Sat.  IV,  27. 

Orthopoedics — He  introduces  a  list  of  orthopoedic  terms,  which  are 
made  valuable  by  the  attached  sentiment. 

A  father,  says  Horace,  Hkes  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  defects  of  his 
child:  If  he  is  squint-eyed,  he  calls  him  "Paetum"  (pink-eyed);  if  he  is 
dwarfed,  he  calls  him  "  Pullum  "  (chicken)  ;  if  his  legs  are  twisted  out  of 
shape  he  calls  him  "Varum  "  (knock-kneed),  and  if  with  misshapen  feet, 
he  calls  him  "  Scaurum"  (club-foot),  lisping  the  word. 

" Hunc  cruribus  distortis,  varum;  ilium  male  fultum  pravis  talis,  bal- 
butit  Scaurum." — I  Sat.  Ill,  45. 

There  are  also  several  references  which  have  a  dermatological  interest. 
The  "  Foeda  cicatrix"  deformed  the  countenance  of  the  countryman  over 
whom  Horace  made  merry  on  his  trip  to  Brundusium,  was  due  to  the  Cam- 
panian  disease,  and  was  probably  some  kind  of  lupus  (I  Sat.  V,  60-63). 

Just  as  the  polypus  of  Hague  pleased  Bolbinus  (I  Sat.  Ill),  so  should 
even  the  defects  of  his  mistress. 

He  who  wishes  not  to  offend  his  friend  with  his  own  tumors,  let  him 
overlook  that  one's  warts. 

"Qui  postulat  ne  offendat  amicum  propries  tuberibus  ignoscet 
illius  verrucis."     Ibid, 
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has    reference    to    foods   which    are    laxative,   and   he 
thinks  mallows  are  beneficial  to  a  sickly  constitution. 

'*  Malvae  salubres  corpori." — Epod.  II,  58. 
"  Mallows  salubrious  for  a  sickly  body." 

Fomentations  and  ointments  and  black  wash  are 
his  only  external  remedies.  Fomentations  were  used 
for  the  gout,  and  ointments  for  the  eyes.  Various 
roots  and  herbs  were  prescribed  ("  monstrata  ")  for  the 
treatment  of  wounds. 

"Si  vulnus  tibi  monstrata  radice  vel  herba 
Non  fieret  levius." — II  Epis.  II,  147. 
"  If  the  wound  does  not  get  better  under  a  prescribed  root  or  herb." 

It  may  be  seen  that  a  clinician  could  write  a  fairly 
good  description  of  the  commoner  maladies  using  the 
vocabulary  of  Horace  alone.  He  could  describe  a 
nervous  man  with  an  acid  and  flatulent  dyspepsia,  of 
restless  mood,  a  poor  sleeper,  with  various  kinds  of  mor- 
bid mental  states,  emotional  crises  and  moral  inequalities, 
a  victim  of  headache  and  sideache,  with  an  occasional 
bronchitis  and  a  touch  of  the  gout,  subject  to  bilious 
attacks,  obese  and  short  of  breath,  easily  tired,  a 
victim  to  trachoma,  sometimes  having  an  ague  and 
perhaps  eventually  diabetic  or  dropsical.  We  may 
hope  that  Horace  saw  but  did  not  suffer  all  these 
things.      He  certainly  had  a  share  of  them. 

MEDICAL    EMBLEMATA. 

While  Horace,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  often 
bring  in  medical  cases  or  situations,  there  are  several 
instances  in  which  he  presents  to  the  reader  incidents 
that  may  be  developed  into  medical  tableaux.  This 
has  been  done  by  one  of  the  ancient  interpreters  of 
our   poet,   the   Sieur   Otto   Venius.      He   published    a 
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book  in  1612,  made  up  of  wise  sayings  from  Horace 
and  illustrated  with  pictures  full  of  painstaking  seven- 
teenth century  details.  This  work,  under  the  title 
of  **  Emblemata,"  was  republished  in  1672,*  and  again 
at  Amsterdam  in  1684.  From  it  I  have  obtained  the 
accompanying  illustrations.  They  are:  i,  The  Sick 
Miser ;  2,  The  Man  who  looks  after  his  Eyes  but 
neglects  his  Soul ;  3,  The  Glutton  ;  4,  Avarice  and  the 
Dropsy ;  5,  The  Wise  Man  who  Falls  111. 

Plate  I — The  Sick  Miser. 

A  certain  miser,  named  Opimius,  who  has  been 
starving  himself  despite  his  plenty,  is  suddenly  taken 
with  a  prodigious  lethargy  ("quondam  lethargo  grandi 
est  oppressus").  He  seems  about  to  die  and  his  heirs 
are  running  about  in  ecstasy  of  expectation,  jingling 
the  keys  of  his  chests.  But  his  physician,  a  man  who 
was  "quick-witted  and  faithful,"  gets  him  up  in  the 
following  way  :  He  orders  a  table  to  be  brought  and 
set  before  the  patient ;  then  the  miser's  money-bags 
are  opened,  the  contents  are  poured  upon  it,  and  the 
heirs  begin  to  count  the  coins.  This  rouses  Opimius. 
"Look  out  now,"  says  the  doctor;  "unless  you  rouse 
yourself,  your  money  will  be  carried  off  at  once.  Get 
up  and  take  some  food  and  a  restorative.  Drink  this 
ptisane  of  rice"  ("  ptysanarium  oryzae  ").  Opimius 
hesitates.  "  How  much,"  he  asks,  "will  it  cost?"  "A 
trifle, — about  eight  cents"  ("  octo  ussibus  "),  says  the 
faithful  doctor.  "Alas,"  says  Opimius,  "what  does  it 
matter  whether  I  die  of  disease  or  of  rapine  !"  And 
he  drops  back  into  his  lethargy. — Sat.  HI,  213. 

*  Quinti  Horatii  Flacci  Emblemata,  by  Sieur  Otto  Venius.    Antwerp, 
1672. 


Plate  I. —  Tk£  Sick  Miser  and  the  alert  and  faithful  Doctor 

"  Hunc  m-ediods  fmndtum  celer  atquLe fidelis ."" 

—II  Sid.  J,  J4J. 


Plate  II. — The  man  who  looks  after  his  eyes,  but  neglects  his  soul. 

*'  Nam  cur,  quae  laedunt  ocuhcm^festinas  demere.'' 

—lEpist.  2,37, 


Plate  III.  —  The  riian  who  has  made  his  soul  sick  by  yesterday' s 

debauch. 
"  Qiiin  corpus  omistuni 
Hester?iis  vitiis  animum  qiwque  praegravat  una^ 

—II  Sat  2,  78. 
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Opimius,  poor  amid  his  hoarded  coin, 

Who  quaff 'd  on  common  days  the  lees  of  wine, 

And  thought  it  much  on  festivals  to  share 

Small  Veian  tiff  from  cheap  Campanian  ware, 

So  deep  a  lethargy  once  chanced  to  seize 

That  his  glad  heirs  assail'd  the  chests  and  keys. 

The  doctor,  an  expert  and  skilful  man, 

To  rouse  his  patient  tried  the  following  plan  : 

Large  bags  of  gold  were  emptied  on  the  floor, 

And  friends  employ'd  to  come  and  count  it  o'er. 

All  things  prepar'd,  he  raised  the  sick  man's  head, 

And  pointing  where  the  glittering  heaps  were  spread, 

"Arise,"  he  cried  ;  "your  greedy  heirs  will  take 

All  your  effects,  unless  you  watch  and  wake. 

Look  !  they  commence  their  plunder  even  now  !" 

"What!  ere  I  die!"     ''Then  wake  and  live."     "Buthow?'* 

"Your  fainting  stomach  needs  some  strength'ning  food  , 

Take  this  elixir  ;  come,  'twill  do  you  good." 

"  First  tell  me  what  it  cost."     "  The  price  is  small." 

"  How  much,  I  ask ?"    "One  shilling  ;  that  is  all." 

"A  shilling !    'sdeath,  if  ruin  must  ensue, 

What  matter  if  by  theft,  disease,  or  you?" — II  Sat.  Ill,  142. 

-Plate  II — The  Man   Who  Looks  After  His  Eyes  but 

Neglects  His  Soul. 

Horace  laments  the  fact  that  people  are  so  much 
more  anxious  about  their  bodies  than  their  souls. 

"  Quae  laedunt  oculum,  festinas  demere ;  siquid  est  animum,  differs 
curandi  tempus  in  annum  ?" — I  Epist.  II,  37. 

"  If  anyone  has  a  trouble  with  his  eyes,  he  runs  at  once  to  an  oculist, 
but  if  the  disorder  is  of  the  mind,  he  puts  it  off  from  year  to  year." 

The  short-sighted  patient  who  goes  to  an  oculist 
rather  than  an  alienist,  is  portrayed  in  a  way  to  make 
one  sorry  for  him. 

Plate  HI — The  Glutton. 

Another  picture  shows  the  degrading  effect  of 
^'coena  dubia"  (mixed  banquets)  and  of  inordinate 
indulgence  at  the  table.  Horace  has  been  discoursing 
on  the  advantages  of  frugality  and  simple  living  in  a 
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way  that  eloquently  anticipates  the  author  of  The 
Simple  Life. 

"  See  how  the  guests  arise  pale  from  the  hetero- 
genous  banquet," 

"  Quin  corpus  onustum 
Hesternis  vitiis  animum  quoque  praegravat  una 
Atque  affigit  humo  divinae  particulam  aurae." — II  Sat.  II,  77. 
"And  next  day  the  body  loaded  with  the  results  of  the  debauch,  makes 
the  mind  sick  also  and  drags  to  earth  the  divine  spirit." 

Here  is  evidence  that  the  "  katzenjammer "  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients.  Horace  was  only  twenty-nine 
when  he  wrote  so  wisely. 

Plate  IV — Avarice  and  the  Dropsy. 

In  one  of  his  Odes,  written  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  Horace  describes  the  effects  of  dropsy  to  illus- 
trate the  fact,  which  he  has  preached  elsewhere,  that  a 
morbid  thirst  of  any  kind  increases  by  indulgence  : 

**  The  dropsies  still  by  drink  increase, 

In  vain  are  all  our  hopes  of  ease  ; 
The  jaws  are  dry,  the  thirst  remains, 

Until  the  fatal  humours  cease, 

Until  the  cause  of  the  disease 
Shall  leave  the  swollen  and  craving  veins." 

"  Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops, 
Nee  sitim  pellit,  nisi  causa  morbi 
Fugerit  venis  et  aquosus  albo 
Corpore  languor." — II  Ode,  II. 

This  illustrates,  says  our  illustrator,^  that  avarice 
is  unsatiable. 

Horace  speaks  elsewhere  of  morbid  thirst  in  con- 
nection with  avarice,  and  suggests  thatj  in^  the  old 
Roman  days  they  had  diabetes. 

"Si  tibi  nulla  sitim  finiret  copia  lymphae, 
Narrares  medicis." — II  Epist.,  II,  147. 
**If  no  amount  of  water  was  enough  to  quench  your  thirst,  you  would 
tell  it  to  your  physicians ;   but  if  no  amount  of  gold  would  satisfy  your 
covetousness,  would  you  bring  the  case  to  a  friend  ?" 


Plate  IV.  — The  mail  with  the  awful  dropsy  and  hisatiable  thirst. 

'  *  Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dims  hydrops. ' ' 

— //  Od.  2,  13 


Plate  V. — The  good  man  whom^  wheri  ill,  everyone  helps. 

' '  Fome7iia  paret,  medicum  rogei  ut  te 

Assideat. ' '  — /  Sat.  /,  82. 
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Plate  V—TJie  Wise  Man  Who  Falls  III, 

Horace  desires  to  show  how  much  better  it  is  to 
have  friends  who  will  aid  in  sickness,  and  relatives 
who  will  see  one's  final  departure  with  regret.  He 
pictures  such  a  man  taken  suddenly  ill.  Promptly  he 
has  some  one  who  will  sit  by  his  side,  apply  remedies, 
call  for  the  doctor,  and  see  that  he  is  restored  to  health 
and  to  the  welcoming  arms  of  his  children  and 
kinsmen. 

"  At  si  condoluit  tentatum  frigore  corpus, 
Aut  alius  casus  lecto  te  affixit ;  habes  qui 
Assideat,  fomenta  paret, 
Medicum  roget,  ut  te  suscitet,  ac  reddat  quatis." 

—I  Sat.,  I,  80. 
"If  you  are  sick  with  a  cold  or  any  accident  puts  you  to  bed,  have  you 
any  one  to  stay  by  you,  prepare  your  medicines,  ask  the  doctor  to  cure 
you  and  restore  you  to  your  children?'* 

The  very  desirable  condition  of  the  wise  man,  who 
lias  all  these  things  done  for  him  in  his  emergency,  is 
:shown  with  the  detail  of  a  conscientious  artist. 


A  Song  of  the  Latter  Day. 


By  Frederick  Peterson,  M.D. 


777^  PROPHECY  OF  EVOLUTION. 

That  tiny  particle  of  life  that  rose 

Through  the  abysm  of  time  to  make  a  man — 

Is  not  this  promise  of  a  vaster  plan, 
A  higher  climb  to  heights  no  man  yet  knows  ? 

As  the  seed  struggles  cramped  and  in  the  dark 

Up  toward  the  light,  up  toward  the  perfect  flower, 
So  we,  toward  light  and  knowledge,  love  and  power^ 

Fixing  our  eyes  on  some  diviner  mark. 

The  low-browed  Cave-man,  cowering  with  fear 
Of  wild  things,  wind  and  thunder  and  the  night, 
Grew  hero,  grew  exultant  in  the  might 

Of  mind,  became  philosopher  and  seer. 

The  elements  are  slaves,  and  mind  his  nod ; 
He  reins  and  curbs  the  forces  from  his  car, 
His  whispers  almost  heard  from  star  to  star; 

He  grasps  the  lightnings  like  a  very  god ! 

O,  poets,  dreamers,  man  shall  yet  fulfil 
Your  august  promise  in  some  aftertime. 
Travel  to  heights  more  splendid,  more  sublime, 

Be  of  the  angels  that  ye  picture  still ! 
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The  cities  that  now  blacken  the  sweet  earth 
Shall  go  the  way  of  Thebes  and  Babylon, 
Be  mounds  all  green  and  fragrant  in  the  sun, 

Until  new  cycles  witness  their  rebirth. 

With  fairy  pinnacles  and  many  a  dome. 
All  white  above  the  garden-studded  hills, 
As  if  the  builders  bended  to  their  wills 

Tissue  of  cloud  and  fabric  of  sea  foam. 


THE  QUEST 

A  hundred  centuries  of  towering  fanes 

To  show  the  road — yet  none  knows  where  it  leads  ! 

Ten  thousand  years  of  formulas  and  creeds, 
And  still  the  secret  of  the  world  remains  ! 

The  round  earth  bristles  with  its  countless  spires 
That  point  the  way  to  all  the  ends  of  space, 
Where  sit  the  gods  that  rule  our  mortal  race, 

Enthroned  amidst  the  firmament  of  fires. 

Ah,  might  we  follow  to  the  bounds  of  space 
Lit  by  illusive  beacons,  should  we  find 
The  Why  and  Wherefore  that  distract  the  mind, 

Or  ride  forever  on  a  Phantom  Chase  ? 

If  we  might  flash  like  light  from  sphere  to  sphere. 
Should  we  disclose  the  Planner  and  the  Plan, 
Or  fail, — and  then  return  to  earth  and  man 

To  dare  again  the  Ancient  Riddle  here  ? 
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For  surely  here  in  man's  unfathomed  soul, 
Shut  fast  within  its  narrow  cranial  cell, 
Lie  reaches  wide  as  Heaven  and  deep  as  Hell, 

The  world,  the  universe,  the  mirrored  Whole ! 


''THE    YEARS    THAT  BRING    THE 
PHILOSOPHIC  MINDr 

In  some  old  garden's  tranquillest  recess, 
The  throstle  singing  by  the  gliding  burn, 
Fragrant  with  bloom  amid  the  moss  and  fern, 

Far  from  the  city's  turmoil  and  distress — 

There  let  us  seize  the  vagrant,  winged  hours. 
The  while  the  cedar  marks  them  one  by  one 
With  slender  shadow — gnomon  of  the  sun. 

Circling  the  tinted  dial  of  the  flowers  ! 

Perhaps  the  peace  of  yonder  cloud  and  sky. 
The  patience  of  the  tireless,  ancient  earth. 
So  kind  to  grief,  so  serious  to  mirth. 

May  touch  our  hearts  to  their  serenity. 

There  let  us  read  some  old,  exulting  song 

Out  of  men's  souls  distilled  with  deathless  rhyme 
In  the  alembic  of  the  world  and  time — 

Triumphant  music  of  the  great  and  strong. 

Who,  risen  from  dust,  have  swept  a  thousand  strings 
Vibrant  with  being ;  to  the  stars  arise 
Their  songs  of  passions  and  of  destinies — 

Immortal  incense  out  of  mortal  things. 


Some  Professional  Reminiscences. 


By  George  F.  Shrady,  M.D. 


Everyone  who  travels  even  an  ordinary  road  has 
experiences  of  his  own.  If  he  can  apply  them  to 
the  good  of  any  of  his  fellow  creatures  he  is  serving 
in  a  very  general  way  the  common  interests  of  hu- 
manity. There  is  always  something,  if  he  only  turns 
his  head  in  the  right  direction,  that  he  may  see  in  a 
new  light. 

At  certain  times  we  react  more  sharply  to  the 
controlling  circumstances  of  environment  than  ordin- 
arily. It  is  the  question  of  the  man,  the  gun,  the  aim 
and  the  game  being  in  proper  line.  Too  often,  alas ! 
we  not  only  miss  the  mark,  but  get  kicked  by  the 
recoil.  Thus  the  physician,  by  virtue  of  his  judicial 
office,  soon  learns  not  only  to  think  before  he  speaks, 
but  oftentimes  not  to  say  what  he  thinks.  His  face 
must  never  be  the  mirror  of  his  soul.  To  manifest 
surprise  at  any  unexpected  change  in  the  illness  of  a 
patient  is  to  confess  ignorance.  Even  death  itself 
must  always  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  any  other 
accident.  To  the  one  seeking  advice  it  is  always  a 
comfort  to  know  that  his  doctor  has  well  grounded  and 
positive  opinions.  In  fact,  he  can  the  better  trust 
him  when  he  is  sure  that  his  faithful  adviser  is  never 
Avrong.  If  it  were  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  doctors.     Filled  with  such  heretical  thoughts,  I  am 
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tempted  to  relate  some  personal  experiences  substan- 
tiating them. 

After  finishing  my  hospital  interneship  and  ima- 
gining that  I  was  well  prepared  for  the  practice  of  the 
noble  art,  I  was  summoned  to  a  sick  child  in  a  tene- 
ment. The  little  one  was  lying  in  a  cradle,  playing 
quite  unconcernedly  with  a  rag  doll.  "  Not  very  sick," 
I  thought;  "but  what  can  be  the  matter  with  her." 
I  certainly  had  never  seen  the  like  symptoms  before. 
There  was  a  general  spotted  eruption  over  the  face 
and  other  exposed  places,  a  rasping  cough,  bleared, 
lachrymose  eyes  and  a  profuse  coryza.  Not  smallpox, 
I  was  sure,  nor  its  reputed  relation,  as  I  had  seen  much 
of  both. 

''An  ex-house  surgeon  of  New  York  Hospital 
must  not  be  worsted  by  such  a  case  as  this.  There  is 
one  thing,"  said  I  to  myself  ;  ''she  is  not  going  to  die 
in  any  event."  Just  then  the  grandmother  of  the  child 
came  from  a  washtub  in  an  adjoining  corner  of  the 
room  and  seriously  added  to  my  embarassment  by 
squarely,  and  rather  disrespectfully,  I  thought,  plump- 
ing out  the  question :  "  Docther,  what  is  the  mather 
with  the  choild  ?" 

For  self-protection  I  gathered  my  consciousness 
within  itself,  dropped  my  countenance  curtain,  and 
manifested  a  duly  abstracted  air,  and  unconcerned 
manner,  while  I  took  out  my  prescription  book  and 
pretended  to  be  writing.  I  found  it  very  convenient 
at  that  time  not  to  hear  her  question.  Still  she  stood 
there  defiantly,  with  arms  akimbo,  with  smell  of  suds 
and  look  of  scorn,  and  repeated  her  patronizingly 
insistent  demand.  No  washerwoman  had  ever  dared 
do  so  before. 
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It  was  nevertheless  trimming  to  a  cross  sea  with 
set  sails  and  a  gathering  storm.  After  all,  she  was 
only  repeating  my  own  query.  There  was  one  other 
in  that  room  that  looked  for  the  answer  more  eagerly 
than  she  could  imagine.  To  gain  time  he  took  refuge 
in  dazed  and  abstracted  thought,  adjusted  his  stetho- 
scope and  mutely  motioned  the  clamorous  interloper 
to  be  silent. 

The  bared  chest  showed  more  spots.  The  patient 
cried  in  fear,  and  due  time  was  consumed  in  quieting 
her.  The  responsibility  of  the  situation  became  more 
and  more  oppressive.  The  sonorous  grunts  of  my 
critic  overwhelmed  any  possibly  abnormal  auscultatory 
signs.  The  only  urgent  thing  was  the  diagnosis.  The 
last  resource  was  in  subterfuge  and  hypocrisy  ;  anything 
but  a  humiliating  acknowledgment  of  ignorance. 

Again  :  ''  Docther,  why  don't  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  mather  with  the  choild  ?" 

"O  yes,"  said  I;  ''the  fact  is  you  would  not 
understand  it  if  I  gave  the  name  for  the  disease.  The 
Latin  term  is  conjitnctivitis^  and  of  course  that  would 
mean  nothing  to  you." 

Her  supercilious  and  incredulous  smile  I  shall 
never  forget.  Her  rejoinder  was  electric.  A  new 
light  dispelled  the  fog.  "  And  is  that  the  Latin  name 
for  measles  f  said  she. 

I  could  have  hugged  the  woman,  suds  and  all,  but 
my  studied  professional  reserve  came  to  my  relief. 
**  No,  not  the  name  for  the  measles,  but  I  thought  you 
wanted  to  know  what  ailed  her  eyes."  Still,  the  old 
woman  unconsciously  saved  me  from  utter  defeat  and 
gave  me  my  first  clinical  demonstration  of  the  disease. 
Since  then  it  has  always  been  my  religious  duty  to 
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treat  the  grandmother  in  the  sick  room  with  becoming 
consideration. 

Inasmuch  as  the  patient  is  always  the  uncertain 
factor  in  the  equation  of  chances  in  making  a  prog- 
nosis, it  is  always  safe  to  be  on  the  qualifying  side  of 
possible  antagonistic  conditions.  Thus  we  all  learn 
never  to  be  surprised  at  anything  that  may  happen. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  treating  a  young  lady  for 
typhoid  fever.  While  she  was  convalescing  I  had  been 
absent  from  town  for  a  day  or  two.  On  my  return  by 
an  evening  train  I  called  to  see  her  on  my  way  home. 
It  was  a  casual  visit,  and  anything  unusual  was  far 
from  my  expectation.  On  attempting  to  ring  the  door 
bell  in  a  dimly-lighted  street  my  hand  grasped  an 
ominous  fold  of  crape.  I  looked  at  the  number  to  be 
sure  I  was  at  the  right  place.  ''  Dead  !  What  could 
have  happened  during  my  absence  ?  Possibly  perfora- 
tion of  the  bowel  or  internal  hemorrhage.  I  have  been 
away  and  some  other  man  has  been  called  in  the 
emergency.  In  any  event  now  is  the  time  to  say  little 
and  listen." 

When  admitted  I  went  at  once  to  the  room,  stood 
on  the  landing  for  a  moment  and  heard  various  voices 
within.  *' They  are  laying  out  the  corpse,"  thought  I, 
"  and  my  call  will  be  a  consolatory  function." 

In  response  to  my  knock  the  door  was  opened  by 
the  sister,  who  surprised  me  with  a  smiling  welcome. 
I  walked  to  the  center  of  the  room  and  saw  my  patient 
sitting  by  her  bed  ! 

**  Oh,  doctor,  we  are  so  glad  you  called.  Josie 
has  been  longing  for  you  for  days.  She  wishes  to 
ask,"  continued  her  sister,  "if  she  can  eat  some 
oysters." 
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As  for  the  astonished  physician,  no  actual  sur- 
prise must  be  shown.  Oysters  on  ice  instead  of  my 
patient ! 

''  How  many  oysters  will  satisfy  you  ?"  was  my 
question. 

"  Can  I  have  six  on  the  half  shell  ?" 

"Yes,  order  eight,  with  crackers  and  lemon." 

Then,  taking  her  hand  in  mine  and  patting  it 
encouragingly,  I  found  myself  saying:  "Josie,  I  am  so 
glad,  so  glad " 

"  Glad  for  what  ?"  inquired  she. 

"  Glad  that  you  like  oysters,  as  I  was  afraid  that 
you  might  not  be  able  to  eat  them  to-night."  Here 
truth  hypocritically  shook  hands  with  policy. 

When  in  the  hall  arain  the  sister  asked  me  if  I 
had  not  been  taken  aback  at  finding  crape  on  the  bell, 
at  the  same  time  explaining  that  an  old  boarder  had 
died  in  the  room  above.  The  dart  had  simply  shied  a 
little. 

"  Surprised  ?  Why,  no.  I  knew  it  could  not  have 
been  Josie.  Why  should  she  die  now  when  she  is 
recovering?"  Yet  for  the  time  being  I  was  seemingly 
nearer  to  a  corpse  than  I  cared  to  be  again.  Of  course 
the  patient  never  heard  of  the  circumstance  until  long 
afterw^ard,  and  luckily  for  her  is  still  able  to  enjoy  her 
oysters. 

In  my  earlier  journalistic  career  I  conceived  the 
possibility  of  giving  due  variety  to  editorial  functions 
by  contributing  an  anonymous  criticism  on  a  paper 
that  had  been  read  before  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society  at  Albany.  The  tone  of  the  communication 
was  as  respectful  and  courteous  as  could  be  made  by 
one  who  disputed  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  and 
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asked  for  more  light.  The  writer  of  the  original 
article  was  besides  a  personal  acquaintance  who  had 
an  abundant  ability  to  make  a  suitable  reply. 

As  no  answer  came  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  I  was 
somewhat  chagrined  by  imagining  that  I  had  merely 
fired  a  blank  cartridge  thought  on  a  half-cock  calcula- 
tion. This  illusion,  however,  vanished  in  due  time 
by  the  appearance  of  my  opponent,  v/ho  came  spe- 
cially from  Albany  to  consult  me  on  the  propriety  of 
his  answering  his  critic.  He  was  extremely  anxious 
to  know  who  had  the  temerity  to  differ  with  him,  but 
in  his  excited  state  of  mind  I  concluded  that  any  direct 
statement  to  that  effect  might  better  be  a  matter  of 
subsequent  and  deliberate  reflection.  In  any  event,  he 
wished  me  to  help  him  make  his  arguments  as  striking 
as  possible.  There  was,  indeed,  a  ludicrously  pathetic 
side  to  the  situation  that  appealed  to  me,  and  I  did 
my  friendly  duty  by  making  several  suggestions  which 
he  accepted  with  extreme  satisfaction,  and  at  the  same 
time  assuring  him  that  he  would  effectually  silence  his 
presumptuous  assailant. 

The  reply  was  duly  published  and  I  took  occasion 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  victory.  It  so  happened 
that  his  paper  having  received  so  much  well  merited 
recognition,  he  was  invited  to  elaborate  it  and  present 
it  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  On  that  occasion  a 
member  who  was  always  ready  to  discuss  any  subject 
rose  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  used  all  the  points 
of  argument  contained  in  the  anonymous  attack.  This 
was  enough  for  the  author  of  the  paper.  Turning 
to  me  with  smiling  satisfaction,  he  whispered :  "  At 
last  I've  found  the  fellow.  Now  watch  while  I  wind 
him  up." 
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The  unconscious  victim  little  imagined  that  he 
had  short-circuited  a  live  wire  that  had  been  charging 
itself  for  months.  The  result  was  startling  and  over- 
whelming. The  Academy  was  spell-bound  at  the 
vehemence  of  the  author's  invective  sarcasm,  and  when 
the  excited  speaker  took  his  seat  it  was  plain  that 
the  victory  was  entirely  on  his  side.  The  only  com- 
fort for  the  vanquished  one  was  complacently  to  blow 
and  cool  the  finger  that  he  had  so  foolishly  put  in 
the  fire. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  For  a 
long  time  afterward,  whenever  the  volunteer  critic 
appeared  at  the  State  meeting  with  a  paper  he  was 
sure  to  have  one,  at  least,  who  would  take  issue  with 
him.  Nor  did  they  ever  after  exchange  views  other 
than  at  a  safe  and  respectful  distance  in  the  debating 
arena.  The  explosion  of  mutual  antagonism  had  blown 
them  so  far  apart  that  each  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
any  possible  reconciliation.  Nobody,  however,  knew 
better  than  I  that  both  were  at  fault  for  meddling 
with  somebody  else's  fireworks ;  and  so  at  one  of 
the  meetings,  I,  with  an  innocence  I  could  not  feel, 
asked  my  Albany  friend,  "  Why  do  you  always  worry 
Dr.  G.  ?" 

''  Do  you  not  remember  his  published  criticism  of 
my  paper  on  fractures  ?"  replied  he. 

"  But  he  did  not  write  it,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

''Who  then?" 

"  It  was  I." 

"  How  absurd  it  was,"  he  laughingly  said,  ''that  I 
should  have  come  to  you,  of  all  others,  for  help  under 
the  circumstances." 

"  Yes !      But    didn't    I    do    my  best  to  help   you 
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silence  the  real  man?"  was  the  only  excuse  I   could 
offer. 

And  so  in  my  conscience-stricken  way  I  satis- 
factorily untangled  a  ludicrous  snarl  of  misdirected 
purposes. 


Of  the  Diseases  of  Learned  nen."^ 


Hi 


By  Walter  B.  James,  M.D. 


It  Is  difficult  to  trace  the  beginning  of  preventive 
medicine,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  wonders 
that  have  been  wrought  in  sanitary  science  in  modern 
times  were  foreshadowed  and  had  their  foundation  laid 
many  centuries  ago.  At  this  early  date  preventive 
medicine  and  curative  medicine  did  not  occupy  at  all 
the  same  relation  to  one  another  that  they  do  at  the 
present,  and  this  was  natural,  for  the  causes  of  but 
few  diseases  were  understood,  and  these  but  obscurely. 
Yet,  power  of  observation  and  medical  insight  were 
well  developed,  and  many  physicians  were  beginning  to 
formulate  the  principles  of  the  aetiology  of  disease,  and 
to  prescribe  means  for  its  prevention. 

Among  the  earliest,  or  perhaps  the  earliest  of  all, 
to  publish  a  formal  treatise  on  this  subject  was  Ber- 
nardino Ramazzini,  whose  book  first  appeared  in  1700, 
entitled  "  De  Morbis  Artificum,"  or,  as  it  was  translated 
in  the  first  English  edition,  ''  A  Treatise  of  the  Diseases 
of  Tradesmen."  It  is  upon  this  book  that  Ramazzini's 
chief  claim  upon  our  gratitude  rests,  and  this  claim  is 
no  feeble  one,  for  he  may  truly  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  modern  sanitary  science.  Neuberger,  in  one 
of   the   most   recent  Histories  of  Medicine,  says  that 

*  Ramazzini. 
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Ramazzini  furnished  the  foundation  upon  which  sani- 
tary science  is  built.  It  is  especially  the  final  chapter 
of  the  work — "Of  the  Diseases  of  Learned  Men" — 
to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to-night. 

Ramazzini  was  singularly  fortunate  throughout 
his  whole  life.  His  efforts  and  his  teachings  were 
appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  while  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  clientele  testified  to  the  satisfaction  he  gave 
as  a  practitioner.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works  upon 
medicine,  and  found  time,  too,  to  dabble  in  poetry,  but 
his  fame  rests  upon  the  book  upon  diseases  of  trades- 
men. This  was  published  first  in  Modena  in  1700,  in 
Latin.  It  was  soon  translated  into  most  of  the  im- 
portant European  languages.  The  first  edition  in 
English  is  dated  London,  1705,  and  a  subsequent 
English  edition  was  issued  in  London  in  1746,  together 
with  a  *'  Dissertation  on  Endemical  Diseases,"  by 
Frederick  Hoffman,  and  translated  by  Dr.  Robert 
James.  The  title  page  of  each  edition  is  reproduced 
in  this  paper.  To  the  edition  translated  by  James  is 
prefixed  a  brief  life  of  the  author  by  the  translator,  and 
which  contains  most  that  is  known  of  Ramazzini. 

He  is  briefly  mentioned  in  several  of  the  early 
French  voluminous  biographies  of  eminent  men,  but  as 
far  as  I  can  discover,  no  complete  biography  of  him  has 
ever  appeared.  A  short  but  brilliant  sketch  of  him  and 
his  book  by  Cruikshank  in  the  Practitioner  for  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  and  several  very  brief  accounts  of  him 
appear  in  contemporaneous  English  medical  literature, 
but  his  personal  character,  his  attainments  as  practi- 
tioner, investigator,  and  especially  as  teacher,  seem  to 
justify  my  calling  the  attention  of  the  Charaka  Club 
to  his  merits,  and  to  the  quaint  delights  of  his  book. 
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Avhich  will  well  repay  the  perusal  of  any  physician  or 
sanitarian. 

Ramazzini  was  one  of  the  men  of  genius  whose 
lines  fell  in  pleasant  places  ;  the  value  of  his  work  was 
recognized  during  his  lifetime  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  was  richly  rewarded  while  he  lived,  and  he  was 
given  positions  and  emoluments  commensurate  with  his 
^reat  personal  worth.  Successive  generations,  too, 
have  honored  him,  and  if  in  the  last  few  years  he  and 
his  work  have  rather  sunk  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
thought,  it  is  because  the  amazing  revelations  of  these 
later  years  have  so  revolutionized  the  principles  and 
practice  of  sanitary  science  that  the  obsolete  points  of 
view  and  the  crude  teachinors  of  an  earlier  ag^e  have 
fallen  almost  completely  from  sight,  although  clever 
for  their  time,  and  showing  an  astounding  power  of 
observation  of  simple  facts,  and  a  faculty  of  generalizing 
from  them ;  and  so,  although  we  of  this  day  have 
nothing  to  learn  from  him,  yet  there  is  much  of  interest 
in  him,  and  it  may  sometimes  help  us  to  the  humility 
that  belongs  to  the  highest  science  if  we  hear  how 
many  of  our  observations  were  made,  too,  by  him,  and 
if  we  see  that  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  that  we  are 
investigating  were  at  least  foreshadowed  by  him. 

His  life  was  spent  in  Italy — a  life  of  hard  study, 
hard  work,  and  of  great  accomplishments ;  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  discover,  he  never  traveled  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  his  own  country.  Detailed  records  of  his  life 
are  wanting,  and  only  the  scantiest  accounts  of  his 
doings  are  to  be  had,  and  these,  as  far  as  accuracy  is 
concerned,  are  not  above  suspicion. 

He  was  born  at  Carpi,  in  1633,  and  died  in  1714  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  having  devoted  most. of  these 
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years    to    the  study,  the  practice  and  the  teaching  of" 
medicine. 

He  was  educated  first  at  Modena,  then  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Parma,  where  it  was  the  design  of  his  father 
that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  law.  But  he  had 
displayed  early  in  life  a  passion  for  medicine,  and,  fol- 
lowing this  natural  bent,  he  studied  with  the  medical 
faculty  in  the  University  until  1659,  when  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree. 

He  next  practiced  several  years  in  Rome,  then  for 
a  time  in  the  town  of  Castro,  whence,  with  health 
impaired,  he  returned  to  Carpi,  his  native  town.  Here 
he  remained  until  1671,  and  it  is  evident  that  his 
services  were  acceptable  to  his  fellow  townsmen,  for  in 
this  year  (1671)  we  find  him  summoned  by  his  patron, 
the  reigning  Duke,  to  the  more  important  city  of 
Modena.  In  1678,  Francis,  Duke  of  Este  and  Modena, 
founded  a  school  of  medicine,  which  soon  became  of 
considerable  importance,  and  in  the  creation  of  which 
It  seems  likely  that  Ramazzini  took  a  prominent  part, 
for  we  know  that  all  his  life  he  had  shown  a  keen 
interest  in  medical  education  and  a  brilliant  faculty  in 
importing  scientific  knowledge.  At  any  rate,  when 
the  school  was  four  years  old,  we  find  him  appointed 
to  its  chair  of  Theory,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
eighteen  years,  and  with  such  success  that  he  was  then, 
in  1700,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  invited  to  be 
one  of  the  professors  of  Physic  in  the  University  of 
Padua. 

This  place  also  he  filled  with  distinction,  and  such 
meagre  accounts  as  we  have  of  his  life  record  a  man  of 
deep  learning,  wise  judgment,  with  a  passion  for  teach- 
ing the  best  that  was  known.     Students  from  all  parts 
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of  the  world  flocked  to  his  course  and  gathered  inspira- 
tion from  his  learning.  His  sweetness  of  temper  made 
Tiim  unusually  beloved,  and  his  knowledge  of  thera- 
peutics, together  with  his  thoroughness,  made  him  a 
most  acceptable  physician  to  rich  and  poor. 

That  he  understood  better  than  most  men  the 
practical  problems  of  medicine  is  evidenced  by  a  touch- 
ing passage  in  the  preface  to  his  book  on  the  diseases 
of  tradesmen.  He  says  :  "  Now,  since  both  the  ages 
of  antiquity  and  that  we  now  live  in  show  laws  in  all 
well  governed  cities  calculated  for  the  good  order  and 
reputation  of  tradesmen ;  'tis  but  reasonable  that 
Physic  should  contribute  its  quota  for  the  benefit  and 
comfort  of  those  of  whom  the  law  has  been  so  tenderly 
careful,  and  display  itself  in  a  particular  manner — that 
has  been  hitherto  neglected — for  the  safety  of  trades- 
men, that  they  may  follow  their  trades  without  injuring 
their  health. 

"  When  a  physician,  therefore,  is  called  to  visit 
one  of  the  poorer  and  meaner  sort  of  people,  I  would 
advise  him  not  to  clap  his  hand  to  the  pulse  as  soon  as 
he  comes  into  a  room,  without  inquiring  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  patient,  nor  to  stand,  as  it  were,  in  a 
transient  posture  to  prescribe,  where  the  life  of  a  man 
is  concern'd,  but  to  get  down  by  the  patient,  let  the 
place  be  never  so  sorry,  and  carefully  interrogate  him 
upon  such  things,  as  both  the  precepts  of  our  art  and 
the  offices  of  piety  require  us  to  know.  The  oracle  of 
the  divine  head  of  our  order  informs  us  that  when  a 
physician  visits  a  patient  he  ought  to  inquire  into  many 
things  by  putting  questions  to  the  patient  and  the  by- 
standers." 

It  is  evident  that  he  realized  the  newness  of  the 
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field  of  investigation  that  he  was  opening  up,  for,., 
speaking  of  his  reaHzation  of  the  fact  that  his  work 
must,  at  the  hands  of  other  students,  undergo  correc-^ 
tion  and  further  elaboration,  he  goes  on  to  say:  "and 
that  this  treatise  of  mine  will  undergo  a  like  fate,  I 
have  several  reasons  to  believe,  particularly  because  it 
has  something  in  it  that  is  new.  For  I  do  not  know 
that  any  other  has  as  yet  appeared  in  this  field,  which 
may  afford  no  contemptible  crop  of  contemplations 
relating  to  the  subtlety  and  efficacy  of  effluviums." 

He  wrote  a  goodly  number  of  other  works,  chiefly 
of  contemporary  interest,  one  of  characteristic  title, 
''  De  Principium  Valetudine  Tuenda,"  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  of  princes. 

In  summing  up  his  many  admirable  characteristics 
and  describing  his  last  few  years,  I  can  not  do  better 
than  quote  the  quaint  and  appreciative  words  of  the 
early  translator  and  admirer,  Dr.  Robert  James,  calling 
attention  to  the  splendid  way  in  which  the  old  teacher 
literally  died  in  harness. 

"  Ramazzini,  when  enter'd  on  the  Discharge  of  his. 
Ofihce  at  Padua,  was  no  less  an  Ornament  to  it  than 
the  celebrated  Sanctorius,  who  had  formerly  executed 
It ;  for  never  did  Students  of  all  Nations  so  attentively 
listen  to  the  Dictates  of  a  Master ;  and  never  did  a 
Master  take  so  much  Pleasure,  or  use  so  much  Pains, 
in  forming  the  Minds  of  Students,  and  replenishing 
them  with  the  most  reasonable  and  salutary  Maxims  of 
Practice.  In  a  Word,  his  singular  Learning,  the 
Sweetness  of  his  Temper,  the  Candour  of  his  Judg- 
ment, the  Uprightness  of  his  Intentions,  the  Honesty 
of  his  Morals,  the  Industry  with  which  he  discharg'd 
his  various   Offices,  and  the   Success  of  his   Practice 
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render'd  him  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  created 
honorary  Fellow  of  almost  all  the  Academies  and 
Universities  of  Europe,  and  courted  by  all  his  learned 
Contemporaries,  insomuch  that  it  was  thought  a  sin- 
gular Honour  to  be  one  of  Ramazzini's  Correspond- 
ents. But  as  human  Blessings  are  not  intended  to  be 
perpetual,  this  Benefactor  of  Mankind  began  at  last  to 
feel  the  natural  Effects  of  Age,  and  strong  Application 
of  Mind  ;  for  he  was  frequently  seiz'd  with  a  violent 
Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  and  a  Disorder  of  the  Eyes, 
which  terminated  in  perfect  Blindness.  These  Misfor- 
tunes he  bore  with  a  Philosophical  Patience,  or  rather 
a  truly  Christian  Fortitude,  till  the  Month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 714,  when  putting  on  his  Gown,  in  order  to 
attend  his  Students,  he  was  seiz'd  with  a  violent  x\po- 
plexy,  which  in  Twelve  Hours  Time  put  an  End  to  his 
Life,  notwithstanding  all  the  Methods  used  in  order  to 
preserve  it." 

In  his  book  upon  the  diseases  of  tradesmen,  he 
takes  up  consecutively  and  in  detail  the  various  occu- 
pations of  the  population,  and  discusses  the  maladies 
to  which  each  occupation  gives  rise,  with  the  best 
means  of  prevention  and  of  cure.  Most  of  these 
chapters,  while  full  of  quaint  and  amusing  observa- 
tions, and  while  throwing  much  light  upon  the  working 
day  of  the  population  of  his  time — a  light  which  would 
make  the  lot  of  even  the  humblest  modern  worker 
seem  luxury — most  of  these  chapters  contain  but  little 
of  interest  to  us.  In  describing  the  diseases  of 
painters,  he  pictures  accurately  chronic  lead  poisoning, 
but  without  apparently  recognizing  the  specific  influ- 
ence of  this  metal.  He  speaks  of  the  trembling  of  the 
joints,  a  cachexia,  a  blackness  of  the  teeth,  a  discolored 
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complexion,  melancholy  and  loss  of  smelling;  also  ''a 
grievous  pain  in  his  stomach  and  both  hypochondria 
that  neither  glysters,  fomentations,  baths,  nor  any  kind 
of  remedy  gave  him  ease  ;  the  only  relief  he  had  in  the 
violence  of  the  fits  was  to  have  three  or  four  men  lean 
upon  his  belly,  the  pressure  upon  which  lessening  the 
torment."  He  does  ascribe  the  malady  to  metallic 
colors,  but  without  distinguishing  between  the  viru- 
lence of  the  different  metals. 

In  one  passage  in  another  chapter,  devoted  to  the 
very  unsavory  topic  of  the  diseases  of  those  who  clean 
privies,  he  discusses  the  mysterious  influence  of  en- 
vironment on  diseases.  *'  I  know  a  young  lady  of 
noble  birth  who  was  brought  almost  to  a  consumption 
without  relief  from  any  remedies,  till  upon  my  request 
she  was  snatched  from  the  bosom  of  an  old  grand- 
mother, who  loved  her  entirely,  and  bred  up  with 
other  girls.  The  old  woman  cried  out  against  me  for 
possessing  the  grandchild  she  loved  so  dearly  with  the 
notion  of  her  being  a  witch,  and  would  not  be  by  any 
means  persuaded  that  it  is  the  peculiar  fault  of  old  age 
to  send  forth  certain  emanations  from  the  eyes  that 
are  not  wholesome  for  those  of  tender  years  ;  and  that 
as  it  is  the  province  of  the  eyes  to  breathe  forth  some- 
times love  and  sometime^  hatred,  so  love  is  more 
peculiarly  the  province  of  youthful  years  than  those  of 
old  persons  who  have  constantly  a  sour  and  rugged 
look."  This  observation  of  the  result  of  the  too  con- 
stant association  of  the  young  with  the  very  old  is 
often  enough  made  nowadays,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
our  explanation  of  the  fact  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  Ramazzini's,  though  couched  in  language  less 
fantastic  and  less  obviously  ridiculous. 
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In  another  chapter  he  discusses  the  diseases  of 
tearers  of  corpses,  their  province  being  to  attend 
to  the  putting  away  of  bodies  in  the  vaults  under  the 
churches  under  circumstances  which,  judging  from 
Ramazzini's  description,  must  have  been  hideously 
unsanitary.  After  describing  the  diseases  from  which 
they  suffer,  he  says,  with  a  dig  at  his  own  profession 
which  seems  almost  modern:  "To  conclude,  tis  but 
reasonable,  since  the  bearers  and  funeral  officers 
hide  under  ground  the  corpses  of  the  deceased 
together  with  the  errors  of  physicians,  that  the 
art  of  physic  should  requite  them  in  a  beneficial  way 
for  thus  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  profession." 
And  then  follow  certain  detailed  directions  for  the 
better  prevention  of  the  ills  that  belong  to  their 
trade. 

He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  diseases  peculiar 
to  those  who  work  in  the  different  kinds  of  metals — of 
glass  makers  and  glass  grinders,  of  blacksmiths,  apo- 
thecaries, fullers,  tanners,  midwives,  nurses,  brewers, 
and  almost  every  conceivable  occupation. 

The  extent  to  which  tobacco  was  used  in  Italy  at 
the  time  is  indicated  by  the  opening  lines  of  the 
■chapter  upon  tobacconists,  or  those  who  make  snuff,  in 
which  he  savs:  "  From  the  nastv  and  stinking^  ware- 
houses  we  now  move  to  the  nosegay  of  the  age  we 
now  live  in, — I  mean  the  places  in  which  snuff  is  pre- 
pared, that  powder,  com^pounded  from  tobacco,  the 
invention  of  the  present  age,  is  by  a  vicious  custom 
become  so  common  in  Italy  that  men,  women  and 
children  take  of  it,  and  'tis  now  reckoned  in  the  daily 
provisions  of  the  family."  He  finds  a  large  variety  of 
ailments    ascribed   to   workino^   in   tobacco,    some    fan- 
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tastic,  others  similar  to  those  that  we  now  impute  to 
the  use  of  the  plant. 

Speaking  of  farmers  and  their  diseases,  he  says  : 
**  Thus  we  find  a  great  many  errors  committed  in  pre- 
scribing for  this  sort  of  people,  upon  the  presumption 
that  their  robust  constitutions  will  bear  stronger  reme- 
dies than  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  I  am  oftentimes 
moved  with  compassion,  when  I  see  the  poor  country 
people  brought  into  the  hospitals  and  committed  to 
the  care  of  young  physicians  just  come  from  the 
schools,  who  utterly  exhaust  their  strength  with  strong 
cathartics  and  repeated  phlebotomy  without  any  regard 
to  their  being  unaccustomed  to  strong  medicines  and 
enfeebled  with  labor  and  fatigue.  And  thus  'tis  that 
many  poor  wretches  choose  rather  to  die  peaceably  in 
their  country  homes  than  to  lose  their  lives  in  the 
hospitals  after  the  oppression  of  bleeding  and  physic." 
Many  of  the  farming  class  in  our  own  day  still  harbor 
the  same  feeling  towards  hospital  experimentation. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  therapeutics  of  Ramazzini 
throughout  is  his  frequent  cautioning  of  moderation  in 
the  use  of  drugs  and  in  bleeding,  and  this  counsel  is 
given  in  such  terms  as  to  make  it  evident  that  he 
differed  in  practice  and  in  teaching  from  many  of  his 
contemporaries. 

In  the  chapter  upon  the  diseases  usual  in  camps, 
he  discloses  a  state  of  affairs  closely  resembling  that 
met  with  in  modern  armies.  There  were  evidently  twa 
classes  of  diseases — dysenteries  of  great  frequency  and 
high  mortality,  and  a  group  of  fevers  characterized  by 
headache,  delirium,  convulsions  and  "  colliquetive 
loosenesses,"  as  he  calls  them  ;  clearly  enough,  typhoid. 
His  description  of  the  seventeenth  century  camp  in 
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this  connection  is  strangely  suggestive  of  scenes  that 
may  be  witnessed  to-day  in  the  most  civiHzed  armies. 
He  says  :  ''It  is  certain  that  in  the  age  in  which  we 
now  Hve,  we  can  not  invent  a  more  calamitous  and 
miserable  sort  of  life  than  that  which  our  common 
soldiers  are  forced  to  lead,  not  only  in  the  field  and 
sieges,  but  even  in  winter  quarters ;  whether  it  be 
from  our  pursuing  a  different  method  of  war  and 
fighting  from  the  ancients,  or  from  the  modern  neglect 
of  military  discipline,  the  health  of  the  soldier  being 
now  less  carefully  looked  after  than  in  former  times. 
For  those  who  in  any  expedition  have  the  good  luck 
to  'scape  the  fury  of  fire  and  sword  are  oftentimes 
subject  to  a  long  train  of  evils  ;  and  generally  armies 
are  decimated  by  some  malignant  epidemic  illness." 

He  goes  on  to  ascribe  dysentery  and  this  malig- 
nant fever  chiefly  to  poor  food  and  a  water  supply 
corrupted  by  excrement.  His  recomm.endations  for 
the  control  of  those  camp  diseases  are  practically  those 
which  it  is  aimed,  unsuccessfully,  to  introduce  in  armies 
at  the  present  day. 

But  it  is  the  chapter  upon  the  diseases  of  learned 
men,  the  last  and  longest  in  the  book,  that  has  especial 
interest.  He  begins  with  an  apology  to  men  of  learn- 
ing for  classing  them  among  tradesmen,  and  says  : 

"  We  conclude  our  history  of  the  diseases  of 
artificers  and  tradesmen  with  a  short  view  of  those 
of  the  Learned  World ;  hoping  that  the  Men  of 
Letters  will  not  take  it  ill  to  find  themselves  rank'd  in 
the  class  of  Tradesmen ;  considering  that  as  other 
Tradesmen  gain  by  their  Trades,  so  they  purchase  to 
themselves  by  the  pursuit  of  Letters,  if  not  great 
Estates  like  those  of  Merchants,  at  least  a  livelihood 
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and  many  comfortable  Conveniences.  For  I  see  few, 
in  this  Age  at  least,  that  would  give  themselves  the 
Trouble  of  pursuing  Learning,  if  they  were  not 
pinch'd  with  narrow  circumstances  before  they  set 
about  it.  So  true  'tis  that  Necessity  is  at  once  the 
Mother  of  Mechanick  Arts  and  of  Wisdom.  Pursuant 
to  which  Maxim,  Aristophanes  writes,  That  if  Poverty 
and  Riches  were  out  of  the  World,  all  things  would  be 
overturned,  and  Philosophy  with  all  other  Arts  would 
lie  uncultivated  for  v/ant  of  Votaries. 

**  Generally  speaking,  the  Ingenious  sort  of  Men, 
if  pinch'd  with  Poverty,  and  buoy'd  up  with  the  Hopes 
of  getting  Riches,  apply  themselves  intirely  to  the 
Study  of  Letters  ;  and  by  that  means  procure  to  them- 
selves not  only  a  splendid  Estate,  but  great  Reputa- 
tion among  the  Persons  of  Quality,  who  are  then 
forc'd  to  knock  at  the  Gates  of  the  Learned  to  ask 
Advice.  But  after  all,  tho  the  pursuit  of  Learning 
affords  a  plentiful  Harvest  of  Riches  and  Glory,  it 
seldom  fails  to  produce  Thistles  and  an  ugly  Crop  of 
Evils ;  for  your  Learned  Men,  to  use  Ficinus's  Words, 
are  as  slothful  and  idle  in  their  body  as  they  are  active 
and  busie  in  their  Mind  and  Brain,  and  so  almost  all  of 
'em,  excepting  the  Practitioners  of  Physick,  undergo 
the  Inconveniences  of  a  sedentary  Life.  'Tis  a  known 
saying.  That  a  Man  grows  Wise  by  sitting ;  and 
accordingly  they  sit  Night  and  Day  among  the  Tro- 
phies of  Learning,  and  are  not  aware  of  the  Incon- 
veniences accruing  to  their  Bodies,  till  the  hidden 
Causes  of  Diseases  have  gradually  crept  in  upon  'em, 
and  confined'  them  to  their  Beds.  I  have  already 
shown  the  Inconveniences  of  a  Sedentary  Life,  and 
therefore  shall  not  insist  upon  'em  now. 
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'*  The  Professors  of  Learning  are  likewise  not  un- 
frequently  subject  to  the  Inconveniences  of  a  standing 
Life ;  for  to  avoid  the  Injury  of  a  sedentary  Life, 
that's  so  much  cry'd  down,  many  of  'em  run  to  the 
contrary  Extream,  and  stand  turning  over  their  Books 
for  several  Hours  and  even  whole  Days,  which  is  not 
less,  nay  perhaps  more  hurtful  than  constant  sitting. 

"All  the  Men  of  Learning  used  to  complain  of  a 
weakness  in  the  Stomach.  Celsus  says,  A  great  many 
inhabitants  of  Cities  and  Towns,  and  almost  all  the 
Lovers  of  Learning,  have  weak  stomachs.  There's  no 
hard  Student  almost  but  what  complains  of  his  Sto- 
mach ;  For  while  the  Brain  is  employ'd  in  digesting 
what  the  Itch  of  Knowledge  and  the  Love  of  Learning 
throws  in,  the  Stomach  can't  but  make  an  imperfect 
Digestion  of  the  Ailment,  by  reason  that  the  Animal 
Spirits  are  diverted  and  taken  up  in  the  Intellectual 
Service  ;  or  that  these  Spirits  are  not  convey'd  to  the 
Stomach  with  a  sufficient  Current,  upon  account  of 
the  Strong  Application  of  the  Nervous  Fibres  and  the 
whole  Nervous  Systeme  in  profound  Study.  How 
much  the  Influx  of  the  Animal  Spirits  contributes  to 
the  due  Performance  of  all  the  natural  Functions  of 
the  Viscera,  is  manifest  from  the  Decay  of  paralytick 
Parts  ;  For  tho  these  Parts  are  supply'd  with  vital 
Juice  by  the  perpetual  Afflux  of  the  arterious  Blood, 
yet  they  dwindle  and  decay  by  being  depriv'd  of  that 
nervous  Juice  or  Spirits  or  whatever  it  is,  that  is 
convey'd  to  'em  thro'  the  Nerves. 

"  This  gives  rise  to  Crudities,  great  plenty  of  Fla- 
tus's, a  Paleness  and  Meagreness  all  over  the  Body,  the 
Parts  being  rob'd  of  their  nutritious  Juice  ;  and  in  fine, 
all  the  Damages  that  follow  a  Cachochylia,  or  faulty 
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Chylification.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Studious  Per- 
sons, tho'  naturally  of  a  jovial  merry  Temper, — do  in 
process  of  Time  become  Melancholy  and  Heavy.  We 
say  commonly,  that  Melancholick  Persons  are  Ingeni- 
ous ;  but  we  have  more  reason  to  say  that  Ingenious 
People  turn  Melancholick,  the  more  spirituous  part  of 
their  blood  being  consum'd  in  the  Exercise  of  the  Mind, 
and  only  the  Earthy  drossy  Part  left  behind." 

He  seems  to  have  been  especially  impressed  with 
the  melancholy  and  moroseness  and  the  generally 
unsatisfactory  characteristics  of  the  men  of  learning  of 
his  day.  Fortunately  the  learned  professions  carry 
with  them  nowadays  ameliorating  circumstances,  which 
we  trust  make  their  incumbents  more  companionable. 
It  may  be  a  lesser  degree  of  absorption,  or  such  miti- 
gating circumstances  as  clubs,  social  and  literary,  or 
even  copious  libations  of  Scotch  and  soda,  that  help  to 
keep  the  animal  spirits  dissipated  and  the  blood  from 
becoming  too  black  and  thick. 

Ramazzini  found,  moreover,  much  difficulty  with 
the  eyesight  of  men  of  learning,  the  reason  for  which  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  is  surely  surprising  that  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  use  of  glasses  for  the  preservation  of 
the  sight  of  studious  persons. 

He  ascribes  the  frequency  of  nephritic  and  arthritic 
disorders  to  the  leading  of  the  sedentary  life,  and  says 
that  they  are  therefore  very  common  in  learned  men. 
He  says:  "Above  all  the  Retainers  to  Learning,  the 
bad  Influence  of  Study  and  Fatigue  falls  heavyest  upon 
the  Writers  of  Books  for  the  Publick,  who  seek  to 
immortalise  their  Names  ;  by  Writers  I  mean  Authors 
of  Merit ;  for  there  are  a  great  many,  that  thro'  an 
insatiable  Itch  of  appearing  in  pub^*' i  ,  patch  up  indi- 
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gested  Medleys,  and  make  abortive  rather  than  mature 
productions  ;  not  unHke  some  Poets  that  will  cast  you 
off  a  hundred  Verses,  '  starites  pede  in  uno,'  as  Horace 
has  it.  Your  wise  and  grave  Authors,  that  take  care  of 
their  Reputation  and  Credit  in  Ages  to  come,  wear 
themselves  out  with  toiling  Night  and  Day,  and  some- 
times fall  a  Sacrifice  to  Death  before  they  bring  forth. 
But  they  are  not  so  much  injur'd  by  Study,  who  only 
covet  to  know  what  others  knew  before  'em,  and  reckon 
it  the  best  way  to  make  use  of  other  People's  Madness  ; 
as  Pliny  writes  of  those  that  would  never  build  new 
Houses,  but  rather  buy  and  live  in  those  that  were  built 
to  their  Hands  by  other  Folks. 

''  Thus  'tis,  that  Men  of  Learning,  by  excessive 
Application  to  Study,  render  their  bodies  sickly  and 
unfit  for  bearing  the  Motion  of  the  Soul  and  the 
Spirits  ;  For  the  Soul  and  the  Body  are  link'd  together 
by  such  an  inviolable  Tie  of  Fellowship,  that  all  the 
Good  or  Evil  of  the  one  redounds  to  the  other :  And 
as  the  over-bearing  Exercise  of  the  Body  makes  the 
Soul  droop  and  languish  in  the  performance  of  Mental 
Functions,  so  when  the  Soul  is  too  eager  in  its  pursuit 
of  Wisdom,  the  Body  can't  but  decay,  by  reason  of  the 
Consumption  of  the  Spirits,  which  are  the  common 
instrument  for  the  right  Performance  both  of  material 
and  spiritual  Operations." 

Again,  later,  he  discusses  the  physical  weaknesses 
peculiar  to  the  different  professions  and  other  intellec- 
tual occupations.  He  speaks  of  "  Preachers  and  Phil- 
osophers that  dispute  in  the  Schools  and  declaimers  at 
the  Bar,  and  others  who  speak  in  publick,"  and  he 
suggests  a  remarkable  degree  of  violence  in  their  efforts, 
for,  he  says,  ''  these  are  oftentimes  subject  to  Defluxions 
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and  Ruptures  of  the  Vessels  in  the  Breast."  Evidently^ 
then,  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  or  the  reading  of  a 
paper  at  the  present  day  is  a  comparatively  tame 
procedure. 

Speaking  of  lawyers,  he  says  :  ''  For  my  own  part  I 
have  observ'd,  that  all  the  famous  Lawyers  and  publick 
Ministers  I  have  had  occasion  to  know,  either  at  the 
Court  of  Rome  or  at  the  Courts  of  other  Princes,  were 
plagu'd  with  a  thousand  sorts  of  Diseases,  and  cursed 
the  Profession  they  were  engag'd  in."  In  this  connec- 
tion he  quotes  a  long  and  most  interesting  letter  from 
Petrus  Xilander,  Councillor  to  his  Catholick  Majesty 
in  the  Court  of  Brabant,  in  which  Xilander  writes  to 
his  own  physician  describing  the  maladies  that  have 
come  to  him  as  the  result  of  the  practice  of  law.  Most 
of  his  troubles  he  ascribes  to  his  sedentary  life  and 
inability  to  get  into  the  country  and  to  take  exercise. 
He  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  ambition  which  makes 
men  overwork  in  their  professions  to  the  exclusion  of 
outside  interests,  and  pleads  for  an  early  retirement 
from  active  professional  cares,  and  a  life  in  the  country 
before  the  body  and  mind  are  completely  worn  out. 
He  says  :  "  Similis,  one  of  Adrian's  governors,  after  he 
was  dismissed,  lived  seven  years  in  peace  and  quiet  in 
the  country,  and  ordered  the  following  inscription  to 
be  put  upon  his  tomb  :  '  Here  lies  Similis,  who  reckoned 
many  years  of  age  but  lived  only  seven.'  " 

In  commenting  upon  this  letter,  Ramazzini  says  r 
**  I  must  own  that  all  the  famous  lawyers  and  ministers 
of  state  that  I  had  occasion  to  know  were  all  upon  the 
same  strain."  He  admits,  however,  that  physicians  fare 
much  better  by  reason  of  being  obliged  to  run  about 
and  visit  their  patients,  and  he  says  :  '*  and  upon  mature 
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consideration  I  am  of  opinion  this  their  good  luck  is 
owing  to  their  caution,  to  their  great  exercise,  and  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  their  mind  when  they  return  with 
full  pockets  from  visiting  their  patients.  In  earnest- 
ness, I  never  observe  the  physicians  to  be  so  much  out 
of  order  as  when  nobody  is  sick." 

Poets  he  regards  as  especially  unfortunate,  ''and 
above  all,"  he  says,  ''it  goes  hardest  with  the  poets, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  fantastic  ideas  that  they  toss  in 
their  minds  both  night  and  day,  are  timorous,  morose 
and  very  wretched,  as  their  pictures  testify." 

"  Mathematicians,"  he  says,  "are  almost  all  of  them 
stupid,  slothful,  lethargic  and  perfect  strangers  to 
human  conversation  or  with  the  business  of  the  world, 
so  that  all  the  parts  of  their  body  must  needs  droop 
with  mouldiness  and  sluggish  stupidity  just  as  if  they 
were  shut  up  in  partial  darkness." 

As  remedies  for  these  various  ills,  he  advised  out- 
door life,  especially  in  the  country.  He  urges  the 
wearing  of  wigs  for  those  who  are  bald  to  protect  the 
head  from  the  cold.  He  recommends  especially  tem- 
perance in  diet :  "  they  must  take  care  not  to  cram  their 
belly  quite  full,  and  to  abstain  from  variety  of  meat." 
He  advises  that  they  drink  pure  white  wine  in  small 
quantity  in  preference  to  any  other  liquors.  Abstinence 
from  acids,  regular  bodily  exercise,  bathing  ;  he  advises 
especially  a  bath  in  the  evening,  then  the  evening  meal, 
and  then  to  go  to  bed. 

He  inveighs  most  strongly  against  the  habit  of  sit- 
ting up  late  at  night  to  study,  and  believes  that  the  day 
was  meant  for  work  and  the  night  for  sleep.  He  ad- 
vises, also,  that  no  study  should  be  undertaken  imme- 
diately after  eating. 
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He  recommends  the  use  of  a  large,  well  ventilated 
room  for  study,  and  advises  that  the  body  be  warmly 
clothed,  but  that  the  atmosphere  be  cold.  "  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Learning  ought  therefore  to  pursue  the  study 
of  Wisdom  and  Moderation  and  Conduct,  and  not  to 
be  so  eager  upon  improving  the  Mind  as  to  neglect  the 
Body.  They  ought  to  keep  an  even  balance,  so  that 
the  Soul  and  the  Body  may  like  Landlord  and  Guest 
observe  the  due  measures  of  Hospitality,  and  do  mutual 
Offices,  and  not  trample  one  another  under  Foot." 

In:  general,  his  advice  to  men  of  studious  habits 
reminds  one  of  that  given  by  Bacon,  when  he  said  : 
*'  To  be  free  minded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at  times 
of  meat  and  of  sleep  and  of  exercise  is  one  of  the  best 
precepts  of  long  lasting." 

One  can  imagine,  then,  that  Ramazzini's  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  better  sanitation  of  men  of  learning  in 
his  day  must  have  met  with  excellent  results  if  his 
counsels  were  heeded.  Fortunately,  at  the  present 
time,  while  many  of  his  observations  would  hold  good, 
and  while  his  advice  would  still  be  applicable,  a  better 
scheme  of  living  has  been  secured,  and  a  more  judi- 
cious and  satisfactory  mixture  of  labor  and  pleasure. 
Yet  one  can  not  help  closing  this  book  with  admiration 
for  the  keen  insight,  the  clinical  understanding  and  the 
broad  grasp  of  this  important  topic,  which  made  his 
counsel  of  such  value  to  his  contemporaries,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  anticipate  many  of  the  results  which 
were  to  follow  only  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  and 
by  the  aid  of  branches  of  medical  science  that  in 
Ramazzini's  day  were  not  yet  dreamed  of. 


Laurentius  H.  Heister — A  Sketch. 


By  Arpad  G.  Gerster,  M.D. 


In  the  year  1869,  a  memorial  tablet  was  let  into 
the  grizzled  front  of  an  ancient  edifice  of  the  City  of 
Frankfort-on-Main,  to  mark  the  birthplace  of  Lawrence 
Heister.*  It  is  adorned  by  the  image  of  the  great 
surgeon  of  his  day.  In  the  time  we  speak  of,  Frank- 
fort, the  electoral  city  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
played  in  the  life  of  the  German  nation  a  far  more 
important  part  than  at  present.  It  witnessed  and 
assisted  in  the  pomp  and  ceremonious  pageantry  that 
accompanied  the  election  and  crowning  of  the  emperors. 
Pending  an  election,  extending  over  weeks  and  months, 
it  was  a  hotbed  of  intrigue  and  luxury.  At  such  times 
the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  were  all  centred  on  the 
ancient  city,  where  not  only  all  the  German  princi- 
palities and  Austria,  but  all  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
represented  by  envoys  and  ambassadors,  not  excepting 
the  Papal  See.  Their  sumptuously  equipped  missions 
were  all  on  the  spot,  to  watch,  and,  if  possible,  to 
influence  events  then  considered  to  be  of  the  utmost 
political  importance.  The  burghers  of  Frankfort,  a 
free  imperial  city,  were  not  subject  to  any  territorial 
overlord.  They  held  their  rights  under  an  imperial 
charter,  granting  them  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 

*  Hirsch  &  Gurlt*    Biograph.  Lexicon,  Vol.  Ill,  page  132. 
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including  the  highly  prized  "jus  gladii."  Under  the 
crown,  the  city  possessed  its  own  military  establish- 
ment, was  governed  by  an  elective  council  and  by 
elective  magistrates,  and  was,  besides,  the  seat  of  the 
imperial  chancellery. 

In  addition  to  its  political  significance,  Frankfort 
with  its  annual  fair  was,  next  to  Leipsic,  the  great 
mart  and  clearing  house  of  the  commerce  of  Germany. 
During  the  fairs,  great  throngs  of  merchants,  domestic 
and  foreign,  filled  the  city,  dnd  the  volume  of  business 
done  was  enormous. 

To  be  a  duly  accepted  burgher  of  Frankfort  was  a 
coveted  honor.  To  such  a  burgher  was  born,  on 
September  19th,  1683,  a  son,  who  was  to  become  the 
famous  Laurence  Heister.- 

Heister  was  born  exactly  one  week  after  the  happy 
delivery  of  Vienna  by  Poland's  King,  John  Sobiesky, 
who  by  a  spirited  and  heroic  attack  had  utterly  defeated 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  Kara  Mustapha.  The 
significance  of  this  victory  as  to  the  future  of  Western 
civilization  was  clearly  understood  by  everybody,  and 
no  wonder  that  all  Europe  was  resounding  with  joy 
over  the  raising  of  the  memorable  siege. 

The  rejoicings  in  the  Heister  household  over  the 
birth  of  a  son  were  undoubtedly  amplified  by  and  com- 
mingled with  the  noisy  celebration  of  the  escape  of 
Christendom  from  the  Moslem  danger.  Heister's 
father  was  only  an  innkeeper ;  but,  viewing  the  circum- 
stances that  evidently  surrounded  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  we  must  conclude 
that  his  parents,  though  not  belonging  to  the  higher 
levels  of  burgher  society,  must  have  possessed  dis- 
tinguishing traits  not  usually  found  in  people  of  their 
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order.  Not  only  did  the  boy  inherit  from  his  parents 
a  remarkable  degree  of  intelligence  and  application, 
but  luckily  he  received  from  them  also  sympathetic 
recognition  of  these  qualities  and  a  generous  willing- 
ness to  bear  the  heavy  outlay  of  a  learned  education. 

The  boyhood  of  Heister  was  spent  at  Frankfort, 
in  the  peculiarly  stimulating  atmosphere  of  the  ancient 
municipality.  He  frequented  the  Latin  school  (Latein 
schule),  and  was  noted  for  unusual  aptitude  and  zeal 
in  the  study  of  the  *' humanities,"  which  comprised  the 
ancient  classics,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  philosophy  and 
history.  Not  only  did  the  boy  achieve  with  ease  and 
distinction  what  the  curriculum  prescribed,  but  he 
cultivated  also  with  profit  several  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, notably  French,  English  and  Dutch,  and  ac- 
quired a  respectable  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  music, 
draughtsmanship  and  painting.*  Without  this  early 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  the 
encyclopedic  work  of  his  maturer  years  would  have 
been  impossible. 

No  wonder  that  while  at  school  he  did  not  care 
much  for  the  rough  and  noisy  sports  of  boyhood.  It 
must  be  added,  however,  that  his  love  of  the  natural 
sciences,  through  the  pursuit  of  botany,  gave  him 
plenty  of  healthy  outdoor  exercise  in  the  beautiful 
forests  and  glades  that  to  this  day  environ  his  native 
city.  He  loved  to  pore  over  books,  and  undoubtedly 
read  with  much  interest  the  illustrated  fly-leaves 
hawked  about  the  streets  that  in  those  days  conveyed 
to  the  people  the  knowledge  of  the  stirring  events  of 
the  times. 


Dezeimeris.    Diction,  histor.  de  la  m^d.,  Tome  III,  page  §5. 
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Europe  was,  happily,  recovering  from  the  horrors 
of  the  religious  wars  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  Maho- 
metan fanaticism  was  still  menacing  her  security 
from  the  East,  until  Eugene  of  Savoy  in  1697  broke 
its  incubus  definitively  on  the  bloody  field  of  Zenta. 
Thus  the  boyhood  of  Heister  saw  the  waning  of  the 
dreaded  power  of  the  Grand  Turk.  In  the  events  of 
the  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession  he  could  observe 
the  rapid  decline  of  mediaevalism  in  war,  science  and 
statesmanship.  The  fall  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the 
culmination  and  decline  of  the  French  ascendancy 
under  Louis  XIV,  as  determined  by  the  events  in  the 
low  countries  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht ;  the  defeat  of 
Charles  XII  on  the  field  of  Poltava  by  Peter  the 
Great ;  then  at  Frankfort  itself  the  crowning  of  Joseph 
I,  and  the  occurrences  surrounding  the  election  of 
Charles  VI,  all  contributed  to  keep  alive  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  studious  schoolboy  and  medical  pupil. 

Above  all,  he  loved  poetry  and  drawing,  and 
would  have  preferred  to  become  an  artist.*  Undoubt- 
edly, other  counsels  prevailed,  inducing  him  to  re- 
linquish these  romantic  projects.  His  patrimony  was 
to  be  very  modest,  and  the  artist's  career  was  hazardous, 
not  free  from  a  certain  stigma,  and  in  those  days  not 
considered  either  as  honorable  or  as  lucrative  as  that  of 
a  man  of  learning.  The  practical  trend  of  Heister's 
character  permits  us  to  assume  that  the  abandonment 
of  his  artistic  dreams  did  not  cost  the  boy  much  heart- 
burning and  travail. 

Graduated  from  the  Latin  school,  he  went  in  1 709,. 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  study  medicine  at  the  Uni- 


*  Eloy.    Diction,  histor.  de  la  m^dic,  Tome  II,  page  473. 
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versity  of  Giessen,  Professor  George  Christoph 
Moeller,  the  anatomist,  became  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  talented  young  man  to  make  him,  during  the 
four  years  of  Heisters  medical  studies,  an  inmate  of 
his  own  household.  He  accompanied  his  teacher 
habitually  on  medical  visits,  and  acted  regularly  as  his 
assistant  at  the  anatomical  demonstrations  on  the 
cadaver. 

Following  the  migratory  habit  of  German  students, 
he  went  to  Leyden  in  1 706,  and  from  there,  well  recom- 
mended by  Moeller,  to  Ruysch,  the  famous  anatomist, 
of  Amsterdam.  Immediately,  it  seems,  a  tender  friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  the  great  savant  and  the 
medical  student — a  friendship  which  remained  un- 
broken during  Ruysch's  lifetime.  Ruysch  was  then 
sixty-eight  years  old,  enjoying  the  plenitude  of  a  well 
deserved  distinction.  He  made  Heister  his  assistant, 
permitted  his  pupil  to  share  his  labors,  cherished  his 
company,  and  after  their  separation  never  failed  to 
advance  his  interest  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

The  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  closed  the  Scheldt 
and  ruined  the  trade  of  Antwerp.  This  caused  Am- 
sterdam to  become  the  greatest  port  of  Western 
Europe.  The  ships  of  all  nations,  but  especially  her 
own  East  Indian  fleet,  were  pouring  wealth  and  pros- 
perity into  the  Netherlands.  These,  aided  by  the 
prevailing  enlightenment  and  a  remarkable  freedom  of 
opinion  and  speech,  produced  an  unprecedented  flour- 
ishing of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  full  fruitage  of  the  Renaissance  was  first  reaped  in 
the  warm  sunlight  of  Dutch  freedom  and  prosperity. 
The  three  years  spent  by  Heister  in  Holland  were  most 
important  for  the  development  of  his  character  and  the 
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maturing  of  his  knowledge  of  things.  He  graduated 
in  medicine  at  Hardewick  on  May  31,  1708,  and  was,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Ruysch,  appointed  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  army  of  the  Netherlands.  In  this  capacity 
he  saw  much  field  service.  We  find  him  in  1709 
traveling  in  England,  and  see  him  called  to  the  chair 
of  Anatomy  and  Botany  of  the  University  of  Altorf. 
During  his  occupancy  of  this  chair,  he  married  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Professor  Hildebrandt,  from  whom  he 
had  twelve  children,  two  of  whom  only  survived  him. 
One  of  these,  a  young  physician  of  much  promise,  died 
shortly  after  his  father's  demise. 

Having  taught  at  Altorf  eleven  years,  he  accepted 
in  1720  the  invitation  of  the  University  of  Helmstaedt, 
Duchy  of  Brunswick,  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery.  The  influence  of  his  personality  quickly 
raised  the  school  of  surgery  of  Helmstaedt  from  ob- 
scurity to  a  position  of  the  first  rank,  attracting  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  In  1730,  he  took 
charge  of  the  chair  of  Botany  also,  and,  under  his 
fostering  care,  the  botanical  garden  of  Helmstaedt 
attained  deserved  fame. 

The  period  of  his  professorship  here  was  very 
long,  extending  over  thirty-eight  years,  and  was  co- 
extensive with  the  short-lived  fame  of  Helmstaedt. 
Fifty-one  years  after  Heister's  death,  which  took 
place  April  i8th,  1758,  the  university  was  abolished 
(1809). 

The  personality  of  Heister  is  not  unattractive,  as  re- 
presented in  a  large  number  of  contemporaneous  prints. 
The  frontispiece  of  the  second  German  edition  (Nurn- 
berg,  1 724)  of  his  ''  Surgery,"  engraved  by  Dehne,  shows 
him  in  the  modish  French  costume  of  the  latter  period 
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of  Louis  XIV's  reign,  wearing  a  capacious  curly  wig 
and  an  artfully  arranged  necktie  of  white  lawn.  His 
shoulders  are  picturesquely  draped  in  the  silken  folds 
of  a  Doctor's  gown.  Under  an  ample  forehead  and 
shaded  by  boldly  arched  brows,  a  pair  of  large  eyes, 
not  lacking  kindness  and  fun,  greet  the  beholder.  They 
are  sufficiently  separated  by  a  wide  glabella,  and,  pos- 
sessing the  right  parallactic  angle,  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  penetration  and  sound  judgment.  The  nose  is 
straight,  neither  too  long  nor  too  short ;  well  chiselled 
patent  nostrils,  together  with  shapely,  not  too  sensuous 
lips,  indicating  plenty  of  temperament,  the  existence  of 
which  was  amply  proven  by  the  birth  of  twelve  children 
to  his  family.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
correctly  ovalled  face  is  the  energetic  and  dimpled 
chin,  attesting  persistency  and  abundant  strength  of 
will,  both  tempered  by  good  nature.  The  tout  ensemble 
is  friendly  and  pleasing,  and  represents  rather  the 
image  of  a  polished  man  of  the  world  than  that  of 
a  bookworm  or  pedant.  Evidently  he  enjoyed  life, 
because  he  enjoyed  his  work.  This  brought  him  much 
repute  and  many  honors,  if  not  great  riches.  The 
Royal  Society,  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Vienna, 
Berlin  and  Florence  admitted  him  to  their  member- 
ship. Peter  the  Great  tried  persistently,  and  in  vain, 
to  entice  him  from  small  Helmstaedt  to  the  newly 
founded  capital  on  the  Neva.  Wisely,  Heister  de- 
clined to  be  torn  from  the  congenial  soil  in  which 
he  had  become  so  firmly  rooted. 

His  activities  as  teacher  and  author  have  made 
him  admittedly  the  founder  of  scientific  surgery  in 
Germany.  His  "Surgery"  is  the  oldest  type  of  a 
surgical  manual  of  the  modern  and  comprehensive  kind. 
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Extensive  reading  of  everything,  ancient  and  new,  that 
had  appeared  in  print  in  various  languages  ;  a  critical 
sifting  by  the  light  of  clinical  experience  ;  finally,  the 
circumstance  that  all  of  his  statements  were  resting  on 
a  sound  anatomical  basis,  explain  the  great  success  of 
this  book.  It  appeared  in  quarto  format  at  Nuremberg 
in  1 718,  and  had  seven  German,  three  Latin  editions, 
and  was  translated  into  the  English,  Spanish,  French, 
Italian  and  Dutch  languages.  A  small  German  com- 
pend  in  quarto  had  three  editions,  its  Latin  version 
two  editions,  a  Dutch  translation  one  edition. 

His  German  style  is  remarkably  modern.  It  is 
lucid  and  simple  In  its  structure,  and  is  void  of  the 
bombastic  clumsiness  of  most  of  the  writings  of  his 
time.  It  is  free  from  involved  and  obscure  periods 
made  top-heavy  by  a  load  of  foreign  expressions  and 
pseudo-classical  terms. 

One  sentence  of  the  preface  of  the  first  edition 
of  his  **  Surgery  "  contains  a  criticism  which,  on  account 
of  its  acumen,  is  worthy  of  quotation.  It  runs  thus  : 
*'  This  is  what  I  find  specially  to  object  to  the  surgeries 
which  have  heretofore  appeared  :  that  they  were  either 
written  by  physicians  who  have  themselves  never  done 
any  operations,  hence,  having  had  no  personal  expe- 
rience in  the  matter,  could  neither  say  much  about  It 
nor  suggest  any  improvement ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  they  the  work  of  mere  surgeons  who  had  studied 
little  or  none  at  all,  hence  have  frequently  and  in  the 
grossest  manner  sinned  against  the  teachings  of  ana^ 
tomy,  or  have  reasoned  in  a  way  evil  and  absurd  about 
the  causes  of  surgical  disorders,  and,  in  fact,  about 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  realm  of  surgical  theory. 
Therefore,  to  please  my  pupils,  have  I  been  induced  to 
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compose  a  complete  surgery,  into  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  collect  all  the  best  that  I  could  get  from 
new  and  ancient  surgical  writers  of  all  nations  and 
tongues,  whose  books  and  instruments  I  have  acquired 
at  great  cost.  Furthermore,  have  I  accepted  every- 
thing that  is  good  from  other  honest  surgeons,  be  they 
French,  English,  Dutch  or  German,  and  what  I  have 
learned  in  great  cities,  hospitals  and  in  the  field  (where 
I  had  spent  much  time).  I  have  finally  added  what 
had  come  under  my  personal  observation  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  common  and  more  difficult  opera- 
tions." 

Heister's  "  Compendium  Anatomicum,"  that  had 
seen  twenty-five  editions  in  Latin,  and  in  the  modern 
tongues,  was  the  universally  accepted  anatomical  text- 
book and  guide  of  his  time.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
versatility  of  the  man,  that  to  be  able  to  direct  the  work 
of  the  engravers  illustrating  this  work,  he  became 
expert  in  line  engraving.  For  some  other  reason,  to 
me  unknown — perhaps  for  the  sake  of  recreation — he 
acquired  the  art  of  glass  cutting  and  polishing  also. 

In  addition  to  his  two  principal  works,  he  wrote  a 
very  large  number  of  treatises  on  ophthalmological, 
general  medical  and  botanical  subjects.  He  was  quick 
to  see  what  was  new,  and  having  once  recognized  its 
worth,  generously  proclaimed  and  defended  it  against 
jealous,  prejudiced  and  malicious  attacks.  Thus,  in  his 
treatise,  "  De  Cataracta,  Glaucomate  et  Amaurosi,"  he 
promptly  adopted  the  novel  views  of  Maitre  Jean  and 
Brisseau,  caused  their  general  acceptance  in  Germany, 
and  defended  them  with  success  against  the  attacks  of 
Woolhouse.  Though  he  cannot  be  classed  among  the 
pathfinders    in    surgery,    by   critically   collecting   and 
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widely  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
others,  he  rendered  most  eminent  service  to  scientific 
advancement. 

Dezeimeris*  gives  us  a  pretty  exhaustive  list  of 
his  treatises — programmata^  as  were  called  then  what 
we  know  to-day  as  academical  addresses  or  orations — 
and  dissertations.  The  following  titles  of  some  of 
them,  selected  at  random,  testify  to  Heisters  critical 
spirit : 

Dissert. — De  Superfluis  et  Noxiis  Quibusdam  in  Chirurgia.     1719. 
Dissert. — De  Chirurgia  cum  Medicina  Conjungenda.     173 1. 

Dissert. — De  Medico  Nimis  Timido.     1733. 
Dissert. — Aut  Chirurgus  Adolescens  sit  Optimus.     1747. 
Dissert. — De  Venaesectionum  Abusu  Apud  Gailos.     1750. 
Dissert. — De  Hypothesium  Medicarum  Fallacia  ac  Pernicie.     17 10. 

Almost  all  of  these  belong  to  his  maturer  years. 
To  illustrate  further  the  manysidedness  of  Heister,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  enumerate  a  few  more  titles : 

Dissert. — De  Arte  Gymnastica  Nova.     1748. 

Book. — Systema  Plantarum  Generale.     Helmstaedt,  1748. 

Observation^  jg^. — De  Singularibus  Vermibus  in  Equo. 

Observatio  ig6. — De  Vermibus  in  Columbis. 

Observatio  igy. — De  Cane,  cui  Lienem  Extirpavi. 

Observatio  64. — De  Singulari  et  Pulchra  Distributione  Venae  Azygos. 

I  shall  close  my  sketch  by  quoting  a  series  of 
titles,  mainly  of  **  programs" — that  is,  orations  de- 
livered at  stated  and  solemn  academical  occasions. 
They  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  times  we  speak  of,  and 
will  not  fail  to  amuse  a  medical  audience  of  this  day. 
Most  of  them  date  from  the  earliest  period  of  his 
teaching,  from  a  time  when  the  young  university  pro- 

*  Loco  cit. 

t  Ephemerides  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Curiosities. 
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fessor  considered  it  his  duty  to  combine  "doctrine" 
with  anatomy.  What  would  shock  us  to-day  by  its 
ludicrousness,  did  not  disturb  the  naivete  of  the  sturdy 
beliefs  of  Heister's  students  of  medicine. 

Dissert. — De  Cognitione  Dei  ex  Intestinis  Tenuibus.     1719. 

Progr. — De  Cognitione  Dei  ex  Intestinorum  Crassorum  Fabrica  et 
Usu.     1719. 

Progr, — De  Cognitione  Dei  ex  Ventricuti  Functione  et  Fabrica.     1719. 

Progr. — De  Cognitione  Dei  ex  Partibus  Generationi  Dicatis.     1724. 

Progr. — De  Cognitione  Dei  ex  Partibus  Genitalibus  Mulierum.     1727, 

Progr. — De  Cognitione  Dei  ex  Mammis  Mulierum.     1727. 

Progr. — De  Cognitione  Dei  ex  Partibus  Genitalibus  Virorum.     1728. 


The  Charaka  Dinner  to  Dr.  William  Osier. 


SPEECHES  BY  DRS.  DANA,  COLLINS,  SACHS,  GERSTER  AND  OSLER— POEMS 

BY  DRS.  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL  AND  GEO.  L.  WALTON— CABLEGRAMS 

OBTAINED  THROUGH  INTERMEDIATION  OF  DR.  PETERSON. 


The  Charaka  Club  gave  a  dinner  at  the  University 
Club  on  Saturday  evening,  March  4,  1905,  in  honor  of 
Dr.  William  Osier.  To  indicate  this  the  menu  was  in 
the  form  of  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Folia  of  the 
Charaka  Club,"  and  bore  on  the  title  page  the  por- 
traits of  Charaka  and  ''  Baba"  Osier  side  by  side,  while 
further  on  in  its  pages  was  an  old  print  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  who  is  Dr.  Osier's  especial  medical  saint. 
The  title  page  of  the  Folia  announced  **  A  Record  of 
Things  once  said  (and  not  regretted)  by  Dr.  William 
Osier."  The  succeeding  pages  consisted  of  excerpts 
from  Dr.  Osier's  book,  '' Equanimitas  ";  and  also  a  list 
of  the  Osier  and  of  the  Charaka  Club  Bedside  Library, 
and  of  the  '*  Special  Charaka  Real  Fifteen." 

A  special  souvenir  of  the  dinner  was  a  bronze 
medallion  of  Osier  with  an  inscription  on  the  back : 
*'  The  Charaka  Club  to  Dr.  William  Osier,  medico 
illustri,  litterarum  cultori,  socio  gratissimo.  March 
4th,  1905." 

The  walls  of  the  room  were  decorated  with  en- 
gravings and  mezzotints  of  old  doctors — mostly  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  members  of 
the  Charaka  Club  and  several  invited  guests  from  this 
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city,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  made  up  the  gather- 
ing. Dr.  Dana  presided,  and  showed  a  series  of  por- 
traits illustrating  the  incarnations  of  Osier  from 
Charaka  down  through  Galen,  Avecenna,  Nostra- 
damus, Boerhaave  and  others,  including  Dr.  Dover, 
the  Buccaneer. 


Dr.  Dana  opened  the  meeting.  After  describing 
the  origin  and  work  of  the  Club  and  its  gradual  and 
cautious  accession  of  members,  he  said  : 

"  But  we  wanted  also  someone  wise,  yet  not  always 
or  too  wise  ;  someone  with  learning,  but  not  staggering 
under  the  load  like  our  Committee  on  the  Origin  of 
Hindu  Medicine  ;  someone  who  had  sufficient  facial 
pulchritude  and  perfections  of  person  to  charm  us,  yet 
not  enough  to  obscure  our  Alcibiades  ;  someone  who 
had  a  golden  gift  of  speech  and  a  ripened  faculty  for 
silence,  yet  was  no  replica  of  our  own  and  only 
Gerster  ;  someone  with  poetic  feeling,  yet  not  likely  to 
write  poetry  while  the  muse  of  Peterson  or  Walton  was 
at  the  lyre  ;  so  we  turned  to  Baltimore,  and  there  was 
Osier,  medictcs  viulttun  celer  at  que  fidelis.  We  got 
him,  but  so  it  happens  that  while  we  meet  to-night  to 
enjoy  convivially  the  results  of  our  accession,  we,  alas ! 
also  meet  to  celebrate  with  as  little  sadness  as  possible 
his  approaching  departure;  for,  like  Horace's  '' non 
omjiis  moriar''  so  we  believe  Osier  non  omnis — not 
altogether  leaves  us.  He  is  starting  off  for  greener 
pastures  and  a  land  more  thickly  bestrewn  with  laurels 
and  myrtles  than  our  own.  The  good  he  has  done 
will  live  after  him,  and  some  of  it  we  celebrate  to-night. 
He  has  given  an  impulse  to  high  ideals  and  sound, 
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everyday  work ;  he  has  taught  that  the  human  touch 
must  always  quaHfy  the  greatest  technical  skill.  He 
has  shown  that  modesty  exists  with  the  highest  attain- 
ments, and  that  directness  and  simplicity  of  life  are  not 
incompatible  with  a  position  of  the  highest  possible 
eminence.  He  has  done  everything  to  provoke  envy, 
and  yet  he  has  disarmed  it.  To  us  Charakans  he  has 
been  a  help  and  an  enjoyment  and  a  justification.  We 
all  believe  that  the  highest  duty,  the  deepest  interest 
and  the  sincerest  effort  of  the  physician  should  be  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  art  and  to  secure  solace  and 
relief  to  his  patient.  Nothing  is  so  important  as  this, 
and  nothing  in  his  attitude  or  life  should  prevent  this 
from  being  the  very  foremost  thing.  But  after  all  this 
is  done,  and  while  it  is  being  done,  the  physician  has  a 
right  to  expand  in  other  ways,  to  make  and  keep  him- 
self, above  all  things,  htiman.  We  can  do  this  better 
by  forgetting  for  a  time  that  we  are  technical  beings, 
with  the  keenest  interest  in  pathology  and  anatomy 
and  symptoms,  and  in  letting  ourselves  for  a  time 
enjoy  things  that  are  of  common  interest  to  all  edu- 
cated humanity.  Hence,  we  invoked  the  spirit  of 
ancient  and  learned  physicians,  and  proceeded  do  do 
the  things  that  are  done  by  Charakans.  Dr.  Osier  has, 
by  his  work,  justified  this  kind  of  pursuit,  and  in  a  way 
and  with  a  force  which  perhaps  he  does  not  appreciate 
so  much  as  we.  Everything  is  permitted  to  the  suc- 
cessful ;  and  when  a  man  stamped  with  such  splendid 
achievements  in  science,  in  medical  art  and  education, 
shows  that  he  can  also  step  a  little  aside  and  invoke 
the  muse  of  history,  of  literature  and  art,  the  world 
admits  it  must  be  all  right,  and  one  may  without  being 
an  outcast  add  literary  cultivation  to  his  career." 
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Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  then  read  telegrams  of 
felicitation  as  follows  : 

"  Ivahore,  Punjab,  March  4,  1905. 
''ToCharakaClub,  N.Y. 

*'  May  a  million  golden  moons  disillusion  the  declining  years, 
and  a  holocaust  of  roses  strew  the  ambiguous  pathway,  of  our 
most  venerable  and  heaven-born  Chela,  Dr.  William  Osier. 

''Baba  Charaka,  M.D." 

A  second  was  from  St.  Petersburg : 

"To  Charakoff  Clubowich,  N.  Y. 

'  *  Havsky  readoff  Oslerowich  forty  sixty  damsky. 

* '  Maxim  Gorky.  ' ' 

From  Pekin  came  the  foUowino^ : 

"To  ChalakaClub,  N.  Y. 

* '  Best  legards  Plof essor  Osier.  Flaid  we  got  go  topside  no 
chloloform  head  chop  chop. 

"Gin  Seng, 
"  Physician  to  Dowager  Empress  of  China." 

The  Geheimjustitsrath  Zauberworst,  of  Jena, 
cabled  to  the  Charakische  Klub  as  follows  : 

"  Gelungen.  Haben  schon  zwei  hundert  deutsche  Aertze — 
besonders  Neurologen  und  Pathologen — Osleriziert.  Gliickliche 
Idee!" 

From  still  more  remote  regions  came  a  "  Com- 
munication, through  Mrs.  Piper  and  Imperator  from 
the  other  side.  Spirit  of  one  calling  himself  Dr. 
Edgerton  Davis  asks  if  Dr.  Osier  remembers  that 
summer  afternoon  in  1859  when  they  were  boys  to- 
gether at  Tecumseh,  Ontario.  Back  of  Deacon  Smith's 
barn  they  had  swapped  jack-knives.  Billy  w^as  chewing 
gum  and  wore  a  pair  of  striped  pants." 
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The  Shade  of  Charaka  then  addressed  William 
Osier  through  Dr.  B.  Sachs  somewhat  as  follows  : 

"  Brother  Brahman,  Vaidya,  son  of  one  of  the 
thirteen  sons  of  VisabHadra,  of  Mother  Amba  (never 
mind  about  the  father),  learned  Pundit,  I,  Charaka,  am 
not  calling  thee  names,  William  Osier ;  I  am  merely 
telling  thee  who  thou  art,  who  we  all  are,  giving  thee 
thy  ancestral  lineage.  Thou  art  one  of  us — one  of  the 
Vaidyas.  Be  thou  welcome  among  the  little  band  of 
my  followers. 

"  Many  a  year  has  rolled  by  after  my  arduous 
labors  on  earth,  and  now  while  in  full  enjoyment  of 
Nirvana  I  am  rudely  wakened  and  recalled  to  earth. 
The  old  and  the  new  have  been  reunited.  Once  more 
I  see  in  thee  the  priest,  the  teacher  and  the  medical 
man  all  in  one  ;  and  so  it  should  be.  As  priest  thou 
hast  done  well ;  thy  knowledge  is  as  great  as  that 
of  other  priests,  and  if  thou  didst  not  know  it  all,  who 
does,  I  pray  ?  As  teacher  thou  hast  upheld  the  best 
traditions  of  those  glorious  Buddhistic  days.  It  was 
written  in  our  day :  *  A  teacher  should  be  kind  and 
humble  to  everyone.'  That  thou  art.  It  is  said  again  : 
*  The  teacher  should  always  be  increasing  his  knowl- 
edge of  books.'  That  thou  hast  surely  done,  and 
I  forgive  thy  extravagant  fondness  for  rare  editions 
since  thou  knowest  at  times  what  their  contents  be. 
And  what.  Seer,  shall  I  say  of  thee  as  a  medicine  man  ? 
Thou  art  a  noble  disciple  of  Charaka,  and  with  my 
prophetic  soul  I  foresee  that  if  the  gods  did  not  call 
for  thy  services,  a  king  may  do  so.  Like  the  Vaidyas 
of  old,  thou  art  called  from  place  to  place,  each  land 
envying  those  that  have  come  under  thy  wise  and 
benign  influence.     May  the  blessing  of  all  the  gods  be 
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with  thee  in  thy  wanderings.  Make  new  friends,  but 
cherish  the  old  ones  as  they  will  cherish  thee  with  a 
love  and  honor  that  knows  no  bounds." 


Dr.  Joseph  Collins,  being  assigned  the  subject  of 
*'  The  Disadvantages  of  Learning,"  averred  that,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  matter  from  experience,  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  kinder  to  let  Dr.  Osier  himself  tell 
how  it  felt  to  be  bowed  down  with  the  weio^ht  of  much 
learning.  He  further  mentioned,  as  largely  concerned 
in  Dr.  Osier's  early  acquirement  of  that  weight,  Father 
Johnson,  of  Western  Ontario,  to  whom  he  attributed 
much  of  the  literary  inclination  and  sympathy  with  the 
ancients  which  characterized  the  guest  of  the  evening. 
Passing  from  this  early  period,  when  William  Osier  was 
"slated  for  the  church,"  to  the  time  when  he  decided 
to  *'  enter  the  community  of  learning  which  he  has 
since  adorned,"  Dr.  Collins  paid  tribute  to  the  "'  Bovel- 
lian  influence"  as  instrumental  in  shaping  that  period 
of  his  career,  and  added:  "In  addition  to  all  this  aid, 
the  Lord  gave  Osier,  as  he  gave  Solomon,  a  wise  and 
understanding  heart,  and  Osier  requited  the  Lord  as 
Solomon  did  in  speaking  3,000  proverbs  and  writing 
405  articles.  Think  of  having  to  deliver  your  brain  of 
its  mature  or  immature  fruit  to  the  tune  of  thirteen 
publications  a  year  from  the  time  when  you  are  born 
into  the  world  of  maturity  to  the  time  when  you  are 
translated  to  a  Regius  Professorship,  and  in  order  that 
you  may  be  translated !  No  wonder  that  many  of 
us  do  not  clamor  for  Regius  Professorships,  or  immor- 
tality other  than  that  of  the  Teresians.     »     . 

"  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  say  what  we,  as  a  profes- 
sion, owe  to  him  whom  we  wish  this  evening  to  honor, 
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I  should  be  presumptuous  and  I  should  be  so  conscious 
of  the  inadequacy  of  my  remarks  that  it  would  prevent 
the  proper  expression  of  the  ideas  I  have  concerning  it. 
Still,  I  am  loath  to  forego  the  opportunity  to  say  that 
from  the  day  when  Osier  came  to  Philadelphia  dates  a 
new  era  in  medical  education  in  this  country.  In 
those  days  he  came  like  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  teaching  the  gospel  of  bed- 
side teaching  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  so  far  as 
possible. 

*'  In  the  twenty  years  that  he  has  labored  in  our 
institutions  he  has  shown  the  profession  that  the  ideal 
Lydgate  may  be  at  once  a  great  doctor,  a  man  of 
letters  and  a  philosopher,  and  he  has  shown  the  public 
that  the  ideal  citizen  is  not  the  man  who  gives  millions 
of  money  wrung  in  iniquity  from  the  weak  to  found 
sectarian  institutions,  but  the  Theseus  who,  while 
living  the  life  of  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  can  show  a 
way  to  slay  the  Cretan  monsters,  typhoid  fever  and 
tuberculosis,  to  whom  thousands  are  annually  offered 
as  sacrificial  tribute  by  our  modern  Minos,  Civic  In- 
efficiency. 

''  His  example  has  given  more  men,  young  and  old, 
in  the  profession,  '  a  relish  for  knowledge  '  than  any 
other  influence  in  the  present  generation.  Fortunately, 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  shall  continue  to 
receive  from  him  across  the  Atlantic  during  the  autumn 
of  his  life.  Many  of  us  will  miss  him  because  he  has 
been  to  us  a  daily  stimulus,  the  best  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  industry,  method,  calmness, 
resoluteness  and  sobriety,  when  leavened  with  modesty 
and  a  sense  of  humor.  Others  will  miss  him  as  the 
mariner  misses  the  pillar  of  light  which  guides  him  in 
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perilous  waters,  and  we  Charakans  will  miss  him 
because  he  is  mediczis  illustris,  liter  arum  cult  or  ^  socius 
gratzsszimcs.  But  those  who  will  miss  him  most  are 
those  who  have  stored  up  in  their  hearts  the  memory 
of  the  hand  held  out  when  help  was  needed,  the  sound 
of  cheery  encouragement  when  the  spirit  faltered,  the 
assurance  that  there  was  still  balm  in  Gilead  when  the 
reed  seemed  broken.  They  will  embalm  the  memory 
of  those  actions,  thoughts  and  words,  and  keep  them 
sweet  with  the  myrrh  and  cassia  of  unshed  tears. 

**  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  given  to  saying  :  '  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  happiness  within  this  circle  of  flesh, 
nor  is  it  in  the  opticks  of  their  eyes  to  behold  felicity,' 
but  I  say  that  the  day  when  William  Osier  shall  thrust 
his  legs  beneath  our  mahogany  again,  that  will  be  a 
Halcyon  day  for  the  Charaka  Club,  and  great  will  be 
the  happiness  of  its  members." 


Dr.  Gerster,  speaking  on  *'  Education,"  quoted  the 
anonymous  epigram  that  *'  Teaching,  while  it  is  the 
vilest  of  trades,  becomes  the  noblest  of  professions,* 
and,  with  this  text,  depicted,  as  contrasted  with  the 
sordid  aims  and  mechanical  methods  of  the  teacher  who 
merely  tries  to  fit  his  pupil  for  the  **  scramble  for 
provender,"  the  ideal  of  the  Greeks  as  embodied  in 
their  ''paidea,"  the  method  of  instruction  which,  while 
imparting  useful  technical  knowledge,  will  train  the 
intellect  and  the  psyche  by  a  sound  method  to  acquire 
a  just  balance  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  The 
mainspring  of  this  method  is  the  unquenchable  love 
of  truth,  its  medium  a  Socratic  intimacy  between  mas- 
ter and  pupils  where  the  teacher  also  is  a  learner  and 
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the  learners  teach  their  master ;  where  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous give  and  take,  joint  search  and  joint  discovery. 
Dr.  Gerster  pointed  out  Dr.  Osier  as  an  exponent 
of  the  Greek  ideal  of  education,  and  while  regretting 
that  he  was  to  leave  his  friends  in  this  country,  felici- 
tated him  upon  his  becoming  a  dweller  in  Oxford,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  strict  theological  traditions,  has  done 
much  for  the  Hellenic  conception  of  culture,  and  can 
but  be  a  place  of  joy  to  the  scholar.  In  closing, 
Dr.  Gerster  commended  Dr.  Osier  to  **  Oxford  in  her 
most  gracious  mood,"  to  the  ''  smiling  charms  of  Bagley 
Wood  and  Shotover  Hill,  and  wished  that  for  him 
might  come  true  the  distich  of  Ausonius,  written  by 
himself  on  himself  at  the  passage  of  his  ninetieth  year : 

**  Nonaginta  annos,  sine  baculo,  corpore  toto 
Exegi  cunctis  integer  officiis." 

*'  Without  a  staff  my  ninetieth  year  have  I  passed 
With  body  whole,  its  functions  intact  to  the  last.'* 


The  following  song  was  then  chanted  to  the  tune 
of  '*  Tommy  Atkins"  by  Dr.  George  Walton,  of  Bos- 
ton, all  joining  in  the  chorus  : 

By  George  L.  Walton,  M.D. 

(  Tune,  *'  Tommy  Atkins.") 

'Twas  in  Canada  that  Willie  made  his  bow, 

Then  U.  S.  A.  was  added  to  his  beat ; 
We  put  a  little  laurel  on  his  brow, 

And  he  landed  in  this  country  with  both  feet. 
It  didn't  matter  what  he  was  before, 

Or  what  McGill  had  fancied  for  his  name, 
We  assumed  that  he  was  willing 
To  accept  a  little  grilling, 

And  we  called  him  Willie  Osier  just  the  same. 
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Chorus. 

O  Willie,  Willie  Osier,  you're  a  good  'un  heart  and  hand  ; 
You're  a  credit  to  your  calling,  not  to  say  your  native  land  ; 
May  your  luck  be  never  failing,  may  your  love  be  ever  true, 
God  bless  you,  Willie  Osier,  here's  Charaka's  love  to  you. 

In  time  of  peace  most  famous  of  them  all. 

He  practices  upon  the  high  and  low — 
And  if  microscope  and  test  tube  ever  pall, 

There  is  Aretaeus  and  Fracastoro. 
It's  open  house  he  keeps  in  Franklin  Street, — 

You  can  lunch  with  him  at  any  time  you  say, — 
Then  back  he  goes  to  duty 
lyike  the  ancient  Therapeutae, 

And  we  hope  he  gets  his  thirteen  pence  a  day. 

Chorus. 

In  strenuous  times  it's  Willie  at  the  front, 

And  it's  absolutely  sure  he  will  be  there. 
We  sit  at  home  while  Willie  does  the  stunt 

Which  we  read  about  upon  our  easy  chair. 
And  whether  he's  in  Paris  or  in  Rome, 

Or  a-talking  to  the  docs  in  Mattapan, 
The  standard  he  is  raising 
While  admiring  crowds  are  gazing. 

Every  inch  of  him  philosopher  and  man. 

Chorus. 

So,  Willie  dear,  we'll  back  you  'gainst  the  world. 

For  pedagogy,  frolic,  or  for  work. 
Where'er  the  flag  of  science  is  unfurled 

You  will  do  your  best  and  never,  never  shirk. 
We  keep  the  warmest  corner  of  our  hearts 

For  you,  old  boy,  wherever  you  may  be, 
Another  flag  will  be  above  you. 
But  we're  proud  of  you  and  love  you, 

God  keep  you,  Willie,  still  by  land  and  sea. 

Chorus, 
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Dr.  Dana  then  introduced  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
as  *'the  greatest  of  our  American  men  of  medicine  and 
men  of  letters."  Dr.  Mitchell  responded  with  a  little 
personal  sketch  of  his  friendship  for  Dr.  Osier  from  the 
time  when,  a  youth  in  years  but  a  man  in  experience, 
he  first  came  to  Philadelphia  and  took  the  chair  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  he 
then  read  the  poem  entitled  **  Books  and  the  Man," 
with  which  this  volume  opens. 


Dr.  Osier's  speech  in  acknowledgment  of  the  ova- 
tion given  him  was  in  the  nature  of  a  short  story  of  his 
professional  life,  told  simply  and  eloquently,  and  ending 
with  warm  appreciation  of  the  friendship  and  good  fel- 
lowship shown  him.  It  was  a  heart  to  heart  talk  which 
won  him  applause  and  congratulations. 


